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*& No danger of slipping! That's the 


big advantage of treating your gym floors with 









Seal-O-San. Speedy footwork and fast breaks 


come naturally when footing is sure and safe, 
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Natural salt water pool, St. George Hotel. 


March 29-31, April 1-2-3 


St. George Hotel 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Nelson S. Walke, Brooklyn College, Convention Manager 


SATURDAY, MARCH 29 


Pre-Convention meeting of the Eastern Association of Physical 
Education for College Women 


Barnard Hall, Barnard College, Broadway and 116th St., N. Y. 

9:30 a.m. Through luncheon and dinner in Brooks Hall, 
Barnard College. To reach Barnard take Broadway and 
7th Avenue Subway, IRT, to 116th Street and Broad- 
way. Exit, turn right, cross to sidewalk, walk to 117th 
Street, Barnard Hall at left. Costs will be for registra- 
tion fee and meals. Details will be sent to all members. 
Margaret Holland, Secretary, Eastern Association of 
Physical Education for College Women. 


MONDAY, MARCH 31 


9:30 a.m. Registration opens. 

10:00 a.m. Nominating Committee Meeting, Minnie Lynn, 
University of Pittsburgh, chairman. 

12:00 m. Exhibits open. 

3:00-5:00 p.m. Legislative Council Meeting and official visits 
to exhibits. 


Dance Workshop 


9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Pre-Convention Dance Workshop, 
Brooklyn YWCA, 30 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Registration: $5.00 for whole day, $2.00 for each class. 
Participants bring practice costume for Class I and II 
and for Class III, street dress and low-heeled shoes. 
Auditors register same as participants. 
9:30-10:00 a.m. Registration in lobby, first floor. Dressing 
in locker room, fourth floor. Auditors, balcony, sixth 
floor. 
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10:00-12:00 a.m. I. Modern Dance Technique: a class with 
Jose Limon, gymnasium, 5th floor. 

12:00- 1:00 p.m. Lunch. cafeteria, Ist floor or nearby res- 
taurants. 


1:00-3:00 p.m. II. Dance Composition and Fundamentals of 
Rhythm: Bessie Schoenberg and Norman Lloyd. from 
Sarah Lawrence College, gymnasium, 5th floor. 
3:30- 5:30 p.m. III. Square and Folk Dance Class: Ralph 
Page, outstanding caller of New England, auditorium, 
Ist floor. 
Research Conference 


10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Roosevelt Hall, Brooklyn College, Bed- 
ford Avenue and Avenue H, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chairman: H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield 

Springfield, Mass. 

Topic: “A Proposed Council on Applied Research.” Na- 
ture and organization of proposed council; provision for 
essential work of council, including definition of problem 
areas for research, review of completed research in each 
problem area, discovery of gaps in present research, 
determination of priority for research, provision for con- 
ducting needed research, consideration of methods of 
effective presentation of research results, stimulation of 
trial of research findings in practical situations; consider- 
ation of research contribution to the Eastern District 
Association. 


College, 


Opening General Session 
8:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Mazie V. Scanlan, President, Eastern District. 
Greetings and introduction of guests. Honor Awards. 
Guest speaker. Music. 
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American Folk Dance Demonstration by students from 
Boston University, School of Physical Education for 


Women and Department of Education, Boston Univers- . 


ity, under the direction of Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal. 
Reception and dance. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 1 
Women’s National Officials Rating Committee 


9 :00-11:00 a.m. 

Presiding: Christine White, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass., chairman, WNORC. 

General meeting for national judges, officials, and board 
chairmen. 

11:00-12:00 a.m. Executive Committee, Women’s National 
Officials Rating Committee. 

Presiding: Christine White, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass., chairman, WNORC. 

Secretary: Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Md. 

City Directors 
9:00 a.m. 

Presiding: Joseph McKenney, chairman, Public Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 

Speaker: Thomas Lynch of the Ivory System. 

Topic: “What Every Administrator and Coach Should 
Know About the Purchasing and Reconditioning of Ath- 
letic Equipment” 

Safety 
9:30 a. m.-12:00 Mo. 

Chairman: Walter A. Cox, Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Chairman-Elect: John H. Shaw, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

I. Explanation and discussion of workshop plan. 

II. Presentation of committee reports. 

III. Review and discussion of problems suggested at the 
1946 Springfield meeting: fire drills, driver education, 
pedestrian education, bicyclist education, home safety, 
safety in physical education and athletics, school liability. 

IV. Workshop groupings for consideration and study of 
selected problems or problem areas. 

V. Election of officers. 


College and University Physical Education for Men 


9:00 a. M.-12:00 M. 

Presiding: Professor Frederik A. Olesen, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Discussion Leader: Frank S. Lloyd, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Hygiene, College of the City of New York. 

Panel: Lt. Col. F. M. Greene, United States Military 
Academy; William L. Hughes, Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Frank S. Lloyd, College of the City of 
New York; Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Questions for Discussion: (1) Are we in need of a grading 
philosophy? (2) Should a survey be made to determine 
standards of instruction? (3) Should an accrediting 
agency be set up to evaluate standards to serve college 
physical education departments? (4) Would such a 
service improve the position of the individual department 
in its pursuit of increased personnel, facilities, and hours 
of time in the curriculum? (5) What should be our 
minimum standards of skill for freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors? (6) Should we have minimum 
standards of strength, endurance, agility and speed? 
(7) In a four-year program of required participation, 
should the first two years stress the building of organic 
vigor, and the last two years place emphasis upon skills 
that have a carry-over value? (8) What standards 
shall we apply in coeducational physical education? (9) 
What standards are needed in elective physical educa- 
tion courses? 

Summarizer: Glenn Howard, Queens College. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


9:00 a. m.-12:00 m. 


9:00-9:45 a.m. 


9:00 a. m.-12:00 m. 





Public Schools 


Presiding: Richard Hayes, Board of Education, Yonker, 
N. Y. 
Secretary: Dorothy McQueen, Philadelphia Public School, P 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion Leader: Elmon Vernier, Director of Health ang 
Physical Education, Baltimore Public Schools, Balti. 
more, Md. ¢ 

Summarizer: Thomas W. Higbee, Director of Health ang 
Physical Education, South Orange and Englewood, y J 

Business meeting and election of officers. fo 

Workshop: “Standards of Instruction” 

Panel: Thomas H. Hines, Director of Physical Education 
Brookline, Mass.; Emanuel Jacobs, Director of Physica 
Education, Senior High School, Reading, Pa.; Evelyn 
Rose, teacher of physical education, Senior High Schoo! 

White Plains, N. Y. 

Questions for Discussion: (1) What can be done to stag. 12:0 
ardize physical education teaching loads? Shall senior 
school coaches receive extra compensation? a lighter 
teaching load? Or should the interscholastic program fp 1:3 
divorced from the physical education department? |s , 
new method of scheduling physical education for girls 
and junior high schools necessary to take care of intra. 
murals? (2) Are physical education marks based op 
achievement equitable? Should native ability, strength 
P.F.I., natural coordination be factors? How may the 
mark be weighted where individualized programs are 
followed, some pupils taking two periods and others fiye 1: 
periods per week? (3) What is the ideal organization 
for teaching physical education on the elementary school 
level: classroom teacher, special physical education 
teacher, use of both, model lesson by the supervisor, 
supervisor on call? 


Dance 


9:00 a. m.-12:00 mM. Section meeting and demonstration. 


Chairman: Mary Gillette. YWCA, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary: Anne Cameron, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Business meeting and election of officers, Ruth Bloomer, 
Connecticut College for Women, chairman, Nominating 
Committee. 

Report of Constitution Committee. 

Question for discussion: Shall the Dance Section organize 
study groups in this district for work on common 
problems? 

Announcements. 

Demonstration lessons in dance at different age levels: A 
sample lesson in rhythmic fundamentals for elementary 
school class, Delia Hussey, Detroit Public Schools, 
now at New York University; a sample lesson in folk 
and square dance with high school group, Jeanette 
Saurborn, Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
a sample lesson in dance composition for young adult 
group, college age or older, Martha Hill, New York 
University, Bennington College. 


Health and Nutrition 


Presiding: Dr. Mary Spencer, Public Schools, Malden, 
Mass. 

Reports from the Springfield meeting. | 

Election of officers. 

New business and announcements. 


Intramural Athletics 


Presiding: Archie D. Hall, North Syracuse High School, 
North Syracuse, N. Y. 

Secretary: Joseph Gargan, Supervisor of Physical and 
Health Education, Hartford Public Schools. Hartford, 
Conn. 

Discussion Leader: Millard Rogers, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Summarizer : Philip S. Fox, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Workshop: “Standards of Instruction in Co-recreation” 

Panel: Mrs. Marion Stowell, Edward Smith Junior High 
School, Syracuse, N. Y.; Howard MacMullen, Weaver 
High School, Hartford, Coan.; Lloyd O. Appleton, 
United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Questions for Discussion: (1) What activities should be 
included in the coeducational program at the junior high 
school level? senior high school level? college level? 
(2) Under the present crowded conditions existing in all 
schools, what immediate steps can be taken to provide 
an adequate intramural athletic program? (3) What 
provision should be made for the returned veteran in 
the high school intramural athletic program? (4) How 
can the physically handicapped be included in the intra- 
mural athletic program ? 

12:00 m. Reunion luncheons as desired. Make arrangements 

directly with hotel. 


School Nurses 
1:30-2:15 P.M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Janet E: Brown, R. N., chairman, Public 
Schools, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Reports from the Springfield meeting. 
Election of officers. 
New business and announcements. 


Research 
1:30-4:00 P.M. 

Presiding: G. F. Loebs, Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 

Discussion Leader: Ellis H. Champlin, Division of Health 
and Physical Education, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. : 

Secretary: Marion E. Purbeck, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Hackensack, N. J. 

General Topic: “Physical Fitness Measurements” 

Speaker: Dr. Ethel L. Cornell, Division of Research, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Topic: “A Study of the Factors in the Physical Education 
Program Which Influenced Pupil Achievement” 

Speaker: Leonard A. Larson, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, New York University, New York 
City. 

Topic: “Wartime Physical Fitness Tests—Some Implica- 
tions of This Program for Peacetime Testing” 

Speaker: Peter V. Karpovich, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Topic: “Respiratory Tests and Measures of Endurance” 

Speaker: Raymond Weiss, State Teachers College, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 

Topic: “Recent Research in Strength Testing” 

Speaker: Millard Rogers, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Topic: “Application of Strength Testing to Physical Edu- 
cation” 

Report of pre-convention meeting: Leslie W. Irwin, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Business meeting and election of officers for 1947-1948. 

Summarizer: Leslie W. Irwin, Associate Professor of 
Health and Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Men’s Athletics 
1:30-4:00 p.m. 


Business meeting and election of officers. 

Presiding: Arthur R. Winters, Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. 

Secretary: H. S. DeGroat, Hawley School, Newtown, 
Conn. 

Summarizer: Carroll H. Smith, Garden City, L. I. 

Workshop: “Standards of Instruction” 

Panel: William Murray, Director, University of Delaware; 
Joseph Huether, Public Schools, Auburn, N. Y.; Dr. 
Glenn Howard, Director, Queens College, Flushing, L. I. 
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Questions for Discussion: (1) What price coaching—the 
salary, the load, the academic tie-ins? (2) The prospec- 
tive college athlete—is he guided by his coach? (3) The 
interscholastic athletic program—its scope and promo- 
tion? (4) Professional preparation standards—do they 
apply to coaches? 


Basic Body Mechanics 


1:30-4:00 P.M. 


Chairman and Discussion Leader: Margaret Paulding, Skid- 
more, College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Florence Ryder, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 

Workshop: “Ways of Improving Standards of Instruction” 

Panel: Dr. Hans Kraus, Chief of Physical Therapy De- 
partment, Vanderbilt Clinic, Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center, New York; Dr. Elizabeth Downes, 
Babies Hospital, Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center, 
New York; Sonya E. Weber, Administrative Director 
of Postural Correction Clinic, Vanderbilt Clinic, New 
York; Hazel L. Kinzly, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y.; Juanita 
D. Riedinger, Special Teacher of Body Mechanics, Mt. 
Vernon Public Schools, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Questions for Discussion: (1) What are some reliable, 
practical ways of analyzing the body mechanics of the 
school child, and of measuring postural improvement? 
(2) What is the responsibility of the physical educator 
in the elementary and secondary schools for promoting 
good basic body mechanics? (3) How can instruction 
in basic body mechanics be incorporated most successfully 
into the school physical education program? 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


National Section on Women’s Athletics 


1:30-4:00 p.m. Sectional meeting and workshop. 


Presiding: Marion E. Purbeck, Chairman, NSWA, East- 
ern District, Hackensack Public Schools, Hackensack, 
N. J. 

Secretary: Gertrude M. Swift, Secretary, NSWA, Eastern 
District, Senior High School, Westfield, N. J. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: “Standards of Instruction for Girls’ ard 
Women’s Athletics” 

Panel Members: Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College 
Northampton, Mass.; Helen Dauncey, Field Secretary, 
National Recreation Association, New York City, 
N. Y.; Martha Gable, Philadelphia Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Muriel Kelchner, Public Schools, 
North Plainfield, N. J. 

Discussion Leader: Marion E. Purbeck, Hackensack Public 
Schools, Hackensack, N. J. 

Summarizer: Christine White, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 

Questions for Discussion: (1} What should be the purpose 
of the athletic program in the elementary school, the 
secondary school, the college, recreation, industry? (2) 
How can-we supplement the physical education personnel 
in order to carry out a full athletic program? (3) Do 
facilities influence or determine your program? (4) 
What standards should guide the competition in intra- 
mural programs and in extramural relationships? 


Recreation Division 


2:30-4:00 p.m. Workshop on facilities. 


Presiding: Join Harmon, Boston University, Vice Presi- 
dent, Recreation Division. 

Workshop Panel: Lewis R. Barrett, Edwin Gould Chil- 
dren’s Foundation, Spring Valley, N. Y.; Milo F. Chris- 
tiansen, Superintendent of Recreation, Washington, 
D. C.; Martha Gable, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Ray L. Hamon, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; William L. Hughes, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Grace Jones, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, High School, Summit, N. J.; Caswell M. Miles, 
Supervisor of Physical Education and Recreation, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 








Maszie V. Scanian 
President President-Elect 


Eastern District Officers 


Health Division Meeting 
2:30-4:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Dr. Lillian B. Davis, Baltimore, Md., Vice 
President, Health 

Theme: “Effective Methods in Health” 

Explanation of workshop plan: Dr. Dorothy S. Ainsworth, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

“What Can Health Education Accomplish?” Dr. Frank 
O’Brien, speaker, Associate Superintendent, Board of 
Education, City of New York; Discussion from floor, 
stimulated by Dr. Charles C. Wilson, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

“Recent Achievements in Dental Health,” Mrs. Frances 
Stoll, speaker, Director, School of Dental Hygiene, 
Columbia University, New York; implications for health 
education, discussion from floor stimulated by Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Hughes, Temple University, Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Raeburn Davenport, Boston, Mass. 

Workshop problems growing out of this meeting, Dr. 
Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass.; Dr. H. Frederick Kilander, National Tubercu- 
losis Association, New York City. 

Suggestions from the floor. 

Business and announcements. 


Swimming Demonstration 


4:15-5:30 p.m. Sponsored by the National Section on 


Women’s Athletics, St. George Hotel pool. Techniques 
in rhythmical swimming demonstrated by students of 
the New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
N. J., directed by Betty Spears, instructor in physical 
education, New Jersey College for Women. 


8:00 p.m. Tuesday evening free to see a New York show 


or delegates may stay in Brooklyn and enjoy profes- 
sional movies arranged by George Ayars, Eastern Dis- 
trict representative, National Board of Directors, 


AAHPER. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 
Dance Section 


7:30-9:00 a.m. Breakfast. Teacher training in dance. 


Discussion: What are minimum standards in dance that 
every physical education major should acquire in her 
teacher-training institution? Consider this problem from 
the point of view of the student, of the administrator of 
a teacher-training institution, of the administrator of a 
school program where a young student is employed, 
and of the dance expert. 


132 


Clifford L. Brownell 





C. Walter Kadel 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Community Recreation 
9:00-9:45 A.M. 

Presiding: James A. Wylie, Boston University, 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Speakers: “The Place of Community Recreation in the 
Modern City,” Stephen H. Mahoney, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Cambridge, Mass.; “Recreation in Veterans’ 
Administration Hospitals,” ~ Arthur Miller, Assistant 
Chief, Athletic Division, Special Services, Veterans 
Administration, New England Area. 


College and Private Agency Recreation 
9 :00-9 :45 A.M. 

Presiding: Royal H. Burpee, Bronx Union YMCA, New 
York City. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Looking Forward in Recreation,” George Gregory, Jr, 
Director of Forest Neighborhood House. 

“Trends in Recreation,” Dr. Charles J. Eberhardt, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Hygiene, City College of 
New York. 

Camping 
9:00-9:45 A.M. 

Presiding: Thomas H. Hines, Director of Physical Edv- 
cation, Brookline, Mass. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Water Safety in Camping,” James G. Tattersall, Director 
of Safety Services, North Atlantic Area, American Red 
Cross. 


Industrial Recreation 


9:00-9:45 A.M. 

Presiding: Caswell M. Miles, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Recorder: Donald A. Campbell, section secretary. 

“Training for Industrial Recreation Personnel,” Mr. Frank 
Callahan, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Industrial Recreation in the Modern Age: “Place of Ree 
reation in Industry,” Donald A. Campbell, Recreation 
Director, New York State Department of Commerce, 
Albany, N. Y.; “The Place of Industrial Recreation in 
the Community,” Ralph Phumphrey, Executive Secre- 
tary, Council of Social Agencies, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Professional Preparation 
9:00-9:45 A.M. 
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Presiding: Charles C. Wilson, Yale University, chairman. 
“How to Secure the Greatest Value from Practice Teach- 
ing in the Preparation of Physical Education and Rec- 
reation Leaders,” William F. Meredith, University of 
Pennsylvania; William L. Hughes, Temple University ; 
Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
“Experiences with the Preparation of School Health 
Educators,” Leslie Irwin, Boston University; Marjorie 
Young, Springfield College; Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsyl- 
yania State College; Ross Allen, Cortland, N. Y. 


Administrative Measurements 
9:30 a. M.-12:00 M. Workshop, discussion. 

Section Chairman: Ivalclare Sprow Howland, Cortland 
State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 

Chairman-Elect: Millard Rogers, Syracuse University. 

Secretary: James Carter, Quincy Public Schools, Quincy, 
Mass. 

Panel Members: Raymond Weiss, Cortland State Teach- 
ers College, Cortland, N. Y., leader; H. Harrison Clarke, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass.; Leonard Larson, 
New York University; Mildred Lucey, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Summarizer: Millard Rogers, Syracuse University. 

Questions for discussion: (1) How can measurement 
contribute to the development of motor skills, of physical 
fitness in the light of meeting individual needs, and of 
social efficiency? (2) Is measurement imperative in the 
development of these outcomes? (3) What types of 
tests should be included in a regular physical program 
(exclusive of atypical cases) ? (4) How best may the 
results of measurement be utilized? 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Health Division Workshops 


9:30-10:30 a.m. (Planned for audience participation) 

Group A: Health Education. 

Chairman: Mary Spencer. 

Problems growing out of Tuesday's meeting of the Health 
Division or trends in time allotment for health educa- 
tion, advantages of concentrated health courses, sequences 
of health content in junior and senior high schools. 

9:30-10:30 A. M. 

Group B: Health Service. 

Chairman: Mrs. Janet Brown. 

Problems growing out of Tuesday’s meeting of the Health 
Division or the teacher-nurse conference, the student- 
nurse conference in the follow-up program, special pro- 
cedures. 

10:30-12:00 a.m. Groups A and B meeting together, “Toward 
the Future in Health.” 

Chairman: Charles C. Wilson. 

“Essentials of School Health Service,” Dr. 
Nelson, discussion leader. 

“The Teacher’s Role in Health,” based on the technicolor 
sound film strip “What Teachers See,” Marjorie Craig, 
discussion leader. 

Problems for future study (from the audience). 


Marjory 


Dance Section Workshop 
10:00 a. m.-12:00 . 

Theme: “Standards of Instruction” 

Group I: Elementary School Age Level. 

Problem: Can we develop standards for teaching rhythmic 
fundamentals in elementary grades? 

Discussion Leader: Delia Hussey, Detroit Public Schools 
and New York University (with consultants). 

Group II: High School Level. 

Problem: How can we achieve workable standards in 
teaching square and folk dance in high schools? 

Discussion Leader: Jeanette Saurborn, Bronxville Public 
Schools (with consultants). 

Group III: College or Young Adult Level. 

Problem: What are minimum standards for teaching dance 
appreciation and dance composition in colleges and rec- 
reational agencies such as the YWCA? 
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Discussion Leader: Martha Hill, New York University, 
(with consultants). 

11:00 a.m.-12:00 mM. Joining of three groups for discussion of 
findings. 

Problem: Have we certain well defined areas of work 
to be studied further by work groups during the coming 
year? 

Discussion Leader: Mary R. Gillette, chairman, Eastern 
District Dance Section. 

Panel: Leaders and consultants from the three groups. 

Intramural Athletics Workshop 
10:00 a. m.-12:00 M. 

Presiding: Archie D. Hall, North Syracuse High School, 
North Syracuse, N. Y. 

Secretary: Joseph Gargan, Supervisor of Physical and 
Health Education, Hartford Public Schools, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Discussion Leader: Millard Rogers, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Summarizer: Philip S. Fox, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

The section will divide into a men’s section and a women’s 
section for this workshop period 

National Section on Women’s Athletics 
12:00-1:30 p.m. Luncheon. 

Presiding: Marion Purbeck, chairman, Hackensack Public 
Schools, Hackensack, N. J. 


State and District Officers 
12:00-2:15 p.m. Luncheon. 
Presiding: Francis Moench, Cortland State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, N. Y. 


Kecreation Division Meeting 
2:30-4:00 P.M. 

Presiding: John M. Harmon, Vice President, Recreation, 
Boston University. 

Introduction of new Officers. 

Reports of summarizers. 

Address: “Recreation,” Dean G. Ott Romney, School of 
Physical Education and Athletics, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

Physical Education Division Meeting 
2:30-4:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., Vice President, Physical Education. 

Summarizer: Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Workshop: “Ways of Improving Standards of Instruction” 

Basic Body Mechanics, Margaret Paulding, Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, New York. 

College and University Physical Education for Men, Fred- 
erik A. Olesen, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dance, Mary Gillette. YWCA, Boston, Mass. 

Intramural Athletics, Archie D. Hall, North . Syracuse 
High School, North Syracuse, N. Y. 

Men’s Athletics, A. R. Winters, Lafayette College, Easton, 
ra, 

Public Schools, Richard E. Hayes, Board of Education, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Women’s Athletics, Marion E. Purbeck, Board of Educa- 
tion, Hackensack, N. J. 

Questions for discussion: Topics which have grown out 
of the physical education section meeting. 

Private Schools 
2:30-3:30 P. M. 

Presiding: L. Selina Smith, Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
i 2 

Discussion: “Standards of Instruction” 

Health Division Workshop 
2:30-4:00 P.M. 

Sex Education, Dr. Héward Conrad, Public Schools, 

Philadelphia, Pa., chairman. 


(Continued on Page 193) 





















Organizing a Recreational Program in Small 


and Large Companies 


By 


FLOYD R. EASTWOOD 


Purdue University 


Lafayette, Indiana 


recreation for industrial and mercantile groups 

is all-important. Getting off on the right foot 
demands a great deal of preliminary planning and prep- 
aration. Psychologically we know this is true as in- 
dividuals have to be made ready to receive an idea or 
new plant of action. It is like getting into very cold 
water—the average individual goes in slowly, immers- 
ing the body little by little until complete adjustment 
is nrade by ducking the head under water. There are, 
of course, always a few hardy souls who can withstand 
the shock of a dive, but such a shock for most indivi- 
duals builds up fears and prejudices. 

We have good evidence that such gradual procedures 
are the only ones to use when planning for a long- 
range program. This is best exemplified in the field of 
propaganda where individuals are figuratively fed in- 
creasing amounts of information which, if it had been 
given in a large dose, would have been refused by the 
individual. 

Some of our outstanding psychologists have developed 
an approach to any problem for us. They have labeled 
it the “Laws of Learning.” 
steps: readiness, exercise, and effect. Those who 
anticipate launching a program in a company or store 
should remember these psychological principles if they 
anticipate a sound ‘and continuous program of leisure- 
time activities for the workers. 

Those employed by either small or large companies 
or stores must be made ready to accept the idea of pro- 
viding guiding leadership or opportunities for those ac- 
tivities in which the individual worker participates dur- 
ing his or her leisure time, which today is a revolu- 
tionary idea to many. 

No program can ever become successful unless some 
individual sport enthusiast or a group of active par- 
ticipators in some sport starts the movement. This 
may be, and many times is, a member of the man- 
agement staff who has been the enthusiastic member 
of some high school or college team. It should be ap- 
preciated that this man cannot start the program. It must 
come up from the employees to management. The seed of 
the idea can easily be dropped on fertile ground—a 
small group in which there is always active interest in 
basketball, bowling, or baseball. Further, it should 
be noted that the members of this small group them- 
selves cannot initiate the program until they have done 
a great deal of company-wide promotion of the pro- 


| = initial motivation for a program of industrial 
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These include three basic: 


gram on the individual employee level. . 

The initial group may become the temporary steer- 
ing committee which should plan the establishment of 
the program in the same way that General Eisenhower 
planned the break-through in Europe with his group, 
This planning involves a personal discussion with key 
workers, foremen, and important members of the man- 
agement staff. The steering committee should bring 
to these conferences accurate information on (1) how 
the program might be financed, (2) what facilities are 
available in the community for use of the employees, 
(3) the type of organization that is planned, (4) steps 
the employees may take in order to set up an employee 
recreation association, (5) what leadership is available 
on the volunteer basis and the possibility of obtaining 
company paid leadership, or obtaining this leadership 
from the municipal recreation department, or from a 
private agency such as the YMCA. 

If well established, the procedures are then put in 
motion by the steering committee distributing the uni- 
form information. The natural rumor and gossip chan- 
nels can be used successfully to propagandize the 
worker into becoming vitally interested in the forma- 
tion of such an association so that they (employees) 
really want and believe they need such a program, 

One of the main difficulties that always confronts the 
initiation of a program is the failure to clearly indicate 
where the guiding direction is to be located. If work- 
ers believe that this is a device of management to sub- 
stitute such a program for poor working conditions ot 
personnel policy, the plan will be still-born. At the very 
outset it is imperative that workers should understand 
that the program will be theirs to run, to guide, and to 
promote. 

It is important that the steering committee and man- 
agement understand that there are many executive- 
minded leaders who are not wearing “white collars.” 
Especially is this true where there are individual em- 
ployees who have practical experience off the job lead- 
ing and directing recreational activities in clubs, 
churches, and lodge groups. Common sense and 
thorough preliminary planning can remove the ques 
tion in the worker’s mind, “what is in this for man- 
agement?” 

Steering Committee Procedures 

In the contact of workers, foremen, and management, 
the steering committee should be very careful to ob- 
tain suggestions from them on the formation of an or- 
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committee representing all of the employees. 


ganizing 
This can be done relatively easily by: 

1. Having each unit or department suggest a mem- 
per for the organizing committee. 

2. Finding out what activities of a recreational nature 
are already going on among the workers during their 


leisure time. (Many individuals may already have 
bridge clubs, bowling teams, and the like). 

3, Surveying the interests of the employees on the 
types of recreation program they would like to have 
during each one of the seasons of the year. 


4. Selecting members of the steering committee for 
membership on the following exploratory committees: 
methods of financing the program; facilities indoor and 
outdoor which are available through private, municipal, 
and commercial agencies; obtain constitutions of other 
employee associations and set up a tentative constitu- 
tion to fit their own group. 


It is also necessary that one committee explore the 
best time for a mass organization meeting of the vari- 
ous shifts in order that all workers get an opportunity 
to get a complete picture of the plan. 


The publicity for the mass meeting of the employees 
should be very carefully planned. This publicity should 
use all of the “ear and eye” channels of appeal. Posters 
should be attractively prepared and posted throughout 
the building. Announcements should be made over 
the public address system if there is one. Booster com- 
mittees should be set up in each one of the units or de- 
partments. These mass meetings should be held im- 
mediately after the close of any shift so that workers 
can go from their work directly to the mass meeting. 


Procedure for the Organization Meeting 

On the stage should appear members of the steering 
committee. If this group is a good cross-section of the 
employees, confidence is developed at once in the minds 
of the workers that it will be their association. Key- 
management persons should be present, and a repre- 
sentative from labor should be on the stage if the 
plant is organized. Members of the labor-manage- 
ment committee, if such a committee exists, should also 
be represented by the recreation section of this com- 
mittee. 


It is very wise to appreciate fully that neither man- 
agement nor trade unions can dictate the policies. The 
program has to be run and directed by the group of 
employees who are interested in promoting opportuni- 
ties for a wider and more satisfying group of activities 
for workers during their leisure time. One of the first 
items on the meeting agenda should be the introduction 
of all those backing the movement, to be followed by a 
very clear-cut explanation of the purpose of the em- 
ployees’ recreational association. It is also very neces- 
sary to include in this explanation an idea of what the 
range of activities will be as employee interest develops. 


A group of temporary board members can be pre- 
sented to the group. Though they may have been pre- 
viously recommended by each department, it is very 
important that nominations from the floor be permitted 
to insure democratic procedures. The vote for the 
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board of directors can then be initiated. It may be 
necessary in large plants to have a board of directors 
for each shift. Many times the recreational program is 
very sterile for the second- and third-shift groups un- 
til they have a special organization. 


The constitution committee can then offer its report 
in very short form giving the main ideas of che or- 
ganization. This may be followed by a report of the 
financial committee indicating how funds may be ob- 
tained for running the program. The facilities com- 
mittee may report on what facilities may be obtained 
and from what agency. 


The leadership committee should present a general 
idea of volunteer leadership and present the need for full- 
time paid leadership if the company has more than 300 
employees. In companies of smaller size, a report may 
be presented in terms of the municipal recreation lead- 
ership available for assistance in the running of the ac- 
tivities, or the possibility of having a paid leader for 
several small industries. In the majority of cases, paid 
leadership is possible through a grant of money from 
the association or set aside by management to pay for 
the services of this leader. All employees in the com- 
pany or store should appreciate the fact that the paid 
leader is a counselor and a coordinator, not a director 
in the autocratic sense of the word. 

The interest survey committee should explain why 
the interest-finder would be requested and when this list, 
designating the types of activities, would be submitted 
to them for reply. The need for returning this form 
promptly to the designated authorities should be em- 
phasized so that interests may be tabulated at once and 
the program started immediately with those activities 
in which the greatest interest and potential volunteer 
leadership is designated. 


Following the meeting, the board of directors should 
meet as soon as possible and elect a president, four 
vice presidents, secretary, and a treasurer. The four 
vice presidents should be given portfolios in terms of 
the group of activities for which they will be respon- 
sible, such as physical, outing, social, and cultural 
activities. This should insure a uniform emphasis on 
all areas of recreation at the very beginning. Athletic 
activities will be one of the first to become organized, 
but a large number of individuals are interested in other 
forms of recreation and their wishes and desires should 
be met as soon as possible. 


It seems to be a very good policy to have the treas- 
urer of the association be from supervisory or adminis- 
trative management. The proper forms of keeping an 
account of the income and expenses are then immedi- 
ately available to the association and insure the best 
possible use of funds for the greatest number of in- 
dividuals. 


Guide Posts for Success 


1. One of the first and most important of the guide 
posts is a complete selling job from bottom to top on 
needs, values, and the interests of employees in the 
recreation association program. 


(Continued on Page 189) 





April 2-5 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 


9:00 a.m. Executive Committee meeting. 

10:30 a.m. Legislative Council meeting. 

2:30 p.M. Meeting of discussion leaders, panel, and resource 
people. 


OPENING GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
8:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Frank Stangel. 

Greetings: Mayor, City of Milwaukee; Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of Education. 

Address: William Stevenson, President of Oberlin Col- 
lege, former Red Cross worker in the European theater 
of war, Rhodes Scholar, Olympic star. 

10:00 p.m. Formal reception and dancing. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3 


7:30 A.M. Breakfast for Legislative Council and state officers. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
9:00 A.M. 

Presiding: Robert Nohr, Past President, Midwest Physical 
Education Association, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 

Address: “Aims and Curriculum in Physical Education 
for Peace,” Helen Manley, U. S. Office of Education, 
and President, AAHPER. 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
10:30 A.M. 
Elementary School Level 
Co-Chairmen: Dorothy La Salle and Elsa Schneider. 
Secondary School Level—Girls 
Co-Chairmen: (To be announced) 
Secondary School Level—Boys 
Co-Chairmen: John Kaczmarek (one to be announced). 
College Level—Men 
Co-Chairmen: Patrick Tork and Carl Doehling. 
College Level— Women 

Co-Chairmen: Louise Freer and Elizabeth Rearick. 

Resource People: Dr. Krumbiegel, Milwaukee Health De- 
partment, 200 E. Wells Street, Milwaukee; Miss Ger- 
trude Mullaney, Milwaukee Health Department, 200 E. 
Wells Street, Milwaukee; Mr. Ralph Chamberlin, Rufus 
King High School, 1801 W. Olive Street, Milwaukee 9; 
Mr. Earle Fricker, Lincoln High School, 820 E. Knapp 
Street, Milwaukee; Mr. Ivan Swancutt, Wauwatosa High 
School, 1732 Wauwatosa Avenue, Wauwatosa; Mr. R. G. 
Hein, Public Schools, South Milwaukee; Mr. George 
Watson, Public Schools, Wauwatosa; Mr. Phil Geil, Okla- 
homa Avenue School, 1016 W. Oklahoma Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 7; Dr. Marian Lewis, 2519 S. Kinnikinnic, Mil- 
waukee; Mr. Max Fritschel, La Follette School, 3239 N. 
Street, Milwaukee; Mrs. Eunice Plummer, School Ad- 
ministration Building, 111 N. Tenth Street, Milwaukee; 
Mrs. Charles McCreedie, Family Service, 1243 N.*Van 
Burnn Street, Milwaukee; Lt. Woelke, Milwaukee Police 
Department, 935 N. Eighth Street, Milwaukee; Dr. Wil- 
liam Watson, Director of Youth Center, Milwaukee. 

12:00 mo. 


CONVENTION LUNCHEON 
Presiding: Dr. Gertrude Moulton, Rio Grande College, 
Rio Grande, Ohio, President, Midwest District. 
Speaker: Augusta Clawson. 





Midwest District Convention 


Schroeder Hotel 








Milwaukee, Wis, 


SECTION MEETINGS 
2:30-4:30 P.M. 
Dance Section 

Chairman: Katherine Manning, Women’s Physical Educa. 
tion Department, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 

Secretary: Katherine Manning. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Square Dance. The elementary situation is to be taught by 
Mr. A. J. Kreuger, Bartlett Avenue School, Milwaukee 
The adult and recreation situations will be taught by Miss 
Alma Hawkins, George Williams College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The section meeting is to be a modern dance lecture demop- 
stration by the University of Wisconsin Orchesis, directed 
by Miss Louise Kloepper. 


Men’s Athletics Section 

Chairman: John Gill, Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

Secretary: Ronald Finch, Physical Education Department, 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topic: “The G. I. Athlete—How Is He Doing?” 

Panel Discussion: Warry Stuhldreher, University of Wis- 
consin; Frank J. Murray, Marquette University; Carl 
Doehling, Ripon College; John V. Magnabosco, Ball 
State Teachers College; A. W. Thompson, Wayne Uni- 
versity; George Lagerlof, J. Sterling Morton Junior 
College, Cicero, Illinois. 


Therapeutics Section 


Chairman: Miss M. Estelle Augier, Physical Education 
Department, Chicago Junior College, 6800 Stewart Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 

Secretary: Miss Ida Mae Hazenhyer. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

A presentation of corrective and remedial work by the 
Curative Workshop of Milwaukee, illustrated with films. 
If it can be arranged for Thursday morning, April 3, a 
visit will be made to the Gaenslen School for a demonstra- 
tion of remedial swimming. Miss Marjorie Taylor is 
director of the Curative Workshop, and Miss Mary H. 
Broderick is principal of the Frederick J. Gaenslen 
School. 


Recreation Section 


Chairman: Henry D. Schubert, Director of Recreation, 
City Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Secretary: Art E. Genter, Director of Recreation, City 
Hall, Akron, Ohio. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topic: “Community Recreation Centers,” Howard G. 
Danford, Director, Department of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation and Safety, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Group Discussion: “Relationship of Recreation Between 
the Board of Education and the Municipal Recreation 
Department,” Dr. Frank L. Oktavec, Director, Depart- 
ment of Health Education and Chairman, Committee on 
Community Recreation Leadership Curriculum. 

Group Discussion: (To be announced) 


Safety Education Section 
Chairman: Howard Danford, Department of Physical Ed- 
ucation, Madison Public Schools, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
Secretary: Clarence Biedenweg, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Program to be announced. 
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Gertrude E. Moulton 
President 


Leon G. Kranz 
President-Elect 





Lou H. Hollway 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Midwest District Officers 


4:30 p.m. “How We Do It” clinics. Demonstrations and dis- 

cussions of methods, aims, content, and materials. 

Posture training, Helen Elliott. 

Health Education, Bess Specht. 

Swimming for children and synchronized swimming, Orville 
Cox and Florence Arnold. 

Dance as individual and as group experience, Alma Hawkins 
and Katherine Manning. 

Camping as an educational experience, R. Alice Drought. 

Officiating for women’s basketball and softball, Mildred 
Luebke. 

Educational movies. 


6:00 p.m. Group dinners as desired. 


STUDENT SESSION 
8:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Lou Hollway, Director of Physical Education 
and Recreation, Ann Arbor Public Schools, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Short presentations by students and first-year teachers. 

Representing high school students, Sherry Levinson, Austin 
High School, Chicago. 

Representing college professional students: women, Jean 
George, Fairmont, W. Va. (alternate, Gertrude Verste- 
gen, Oberlin, Ohio) ; men, John Smith, Chicago Teachers 
College (alternate to be announced). 

First-year teachers to be announced. 

Summary and Address: Dr. J. B. Nash, New York Uni- 
versity. 


10:00 p. x. Dancing and recreation of varied nature. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
9:00 A. M. 

Presiding: Mary White, Fairmont State College, Fair- 
mont, Virginia. 

Theme: “Curriculum and Methods in Physical Education 
As a Power House in Education for Peace.” 

Speaker: C. H. McCloy, President of the Pan-American 
Physical Education Association and Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Iowa. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
10:30 a. mM. 


Elementary School Level 
Co-Chairmen: Dorothy LaSalle and Elsa Schneider. 


Secondary School Level—Girls 
Co-Chairmen: (To be announced) 
Secondary School Level—Boys 
Co-Chairmen: John Kaczmarek (one to be announced). 
College Level—Men 
Co-Chairmen: Patrick Tork and Carl Doehling. 
College Level—Women 


Co-Chairmen:. Louise Freer and Elizabeth Rearick. 


12:00 m. States’ luncheon. 


Presiding: George Wolf, Rufus King High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
2:30-4:30 P.M. 
City Directors’ Section 

Chairman: Arthur G. Hermann, Director of Physical Ed- 
ucation, Belleville, Illinois. 

Secretary: Ruth E. Lins, Board of Education, Rockford, 
Illinois. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

ScHoot HEALTH 

Panel Member: Elsa Schneider, Assistant State Director 
of Health and Physical Education, Springfield, Illinois. 

Discussion: Is the usual physical examination in the Ist, 
5th and 9th grades sufficient? How should the results of 
the health examinations be used? How can we develop a 
more functional health program in our schools? What 
should be the content of health instruction for elementary 
and secondary school levels? How can the schools de- 
velop closer contacts with the home and community ? 

TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN THE PHYSICAL 
EpucaATION PROGRAM 

Panel member: Dr. Esther French, Department of Phys- 
ical Education for Women, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. 

Discussion: What types of tests should be included in the 
elementary and secondary school programs? Where 
should we start our testing program? Why? How? How 
can we best use the results of the testing program? 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

Panel member: Mrs. Carl Appel, DeKalb Township High 
School, DeKalb, Illinois. 

Discussion: How can we help to increase the ability of 
the classroom teacher in physical education? What types 

(Continued on Page 196) 


RUTH E. GROUT 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


classroom teacher for health education responsi- 

bilities has long been a subject of much discussion. 
With the emergence of the country from a war which 
has brought new awareness of the importance of per- 
sonal and community health, it seems appropriate for 
training institutions to re-evaluate their professional 
curricula for teachers, considering such problems as, 
the preparation of teachers of health education in the 
postwar period, the study of present offerings to de- 
termine the extent to which adequate preparation is 
now being provided, curriculum revision and the iden- 
tity of personnel carrying out such revisions. An at- 
tempt will be made here to review briefly what already 
has been done toward solving these and related prob- 
lems and to explore some possible future approaches. 


T ss extent and kind of preparation needed by the 


Over a period of years, numerous health and educa- 
tional leaders have offered specific recommendations as 
to the scope and content of the health education cur- 
riculum for teachers,’?3:4:5-* These recommendations 
have been summarized ably in an important study 
made by Dr. Earl Kleinschmidt for the U. S. Office 
of Education.* The recommendations are strikingly 
similar. In general, they fall into three areas: 


1. Cooperation with the health service program of 
the institution the student is attending, through experi- 
encing thorough medical examinations, seeking medical 
care when needed, and developing a health regimen of 
his own. 


2. Instruction in the basic health sciences, including 
anatomy, physiology, and bacteriology; in personal and 
community health; in school health problems and child 
hygiene; and in health teaching methods and materials. 


3. Observation and _ practice-teaching experiences 
which give opportunity for participation in health serv- 


ices and health education programs for the school-age 
child. 


Among the states which recently have grappled with 
this problem of teacher preparation are Illinois and 
Kansas. Statewide committees in each instance have 
accepted in substance the recommendations summar- 
ized in the Kleinschmidt report though they differ 
slightly in how best to carry them out. In its report, 
the Illinois committee proposes a basic course in addi- 


An address presented before a meeting of the Professional 
Education Section, AAHPER, St. Louis, Missouri, April, 1946. 


* Superior figures refer to numbered bibliography at end of 
article. 
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tion to foundation courses in the health sciences and 
participation in health services and in healthful living 
experiences.! Although this basic course should haye 
a professional slant, it cannot, according to the com. 
mittee, fulfill all the professional needs of teachers, [ft 
should, rather, be a prerequisite course to others, which 
would deal more adequately with problems of school- 
child health and with methods and materials of health 
education. 

The Kansas committee believes that a minimum of 
five or six semester hours is needed to give even the 
basic subject matter essential for teachers.? However, 
the committee states that this amount would afford 
time for only a very incomplete treatment of the sub- 
ject matter, and no time for methods and materials of 
health education, except as incidentally brought into the 
course. 

Through the country as a whole, there is little evi- 
dence that the standards recommended by experts are 
being put into actual practice. In the twenty institu- 
tions studied by Dr. Kleinschmidt, courses which were 
offered dealt largely with personal and community 
health rather than with child and school health. This 
failure to act has been attributed to numerous causes. 
Among them are the lack of well coordinated health 
education leadership in the institutions, overcrowded 
curricula, with many interests bidding for the prospec- 
tive teacher’s time, and ill repute of the health courses. 
At the root of these more obvious causes, there often 
is the lack of conviction on the part of some as to the 
fundamental worthwhileness of a well rounded health 
program. 

In health education, as in other fields, one way of 
overcoming indifference and of getting action is to 
carry out, on a cooperative basis, objective, systematic 
studies of the problems involved. There is suggested 
here the framework of a study which, with expansion 
and adaptation to the local situation, could be used by 
any institution as a basis for curriculum revision. 

The proposed study consists essentially of four steps: 
(1) analysis of teachers’ responsibilities in the field of 
health and health education ; (2) determination for each 
area of responsibility the preparation required to carry 
it out; (3) analysis of existing health and _ related 
courses taken by the majority of the prospective teach- 
ers to determine to what extent the courses provide the 
preparation indicated, and (4) formulation of recom- 
mendations for curriculum revisions based on the ai- 
alysis. 
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Analysis of Teachers’ Responsibilities 


Since most teacher-training institutions prepare ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers together in their basic 
courses, it would seem desirable to determine first the 
responsibilities common to both groups, and to treat 
them separately only when the need is indicated. Use- 
ful guides for determining responsibilities would be 

owth and development needs of the school-age child, 
observations of what teachers actually do, content of 
selected courses of study and manuals in health pro- 
gram development, school and community health prob- 
lems and progress, and judgment of competent teachers, 
administrators, and health specialists. 

Responsibilities might first be classified according to 
basic health needs, as for example, food and nutrition, 
care of sense organs, disease prevention, accident pre- 
vention, and soon. Under each of these categories, re- 
sponsibilities might be broken down further into divi- 
sions agreed upon as representative of the major types 
of activity of teachers in health and health education. 
The following list is suggestive only: health appraisal, 
developing understanding and appreciations, making en- 
vironmental and program adjustments, providing op- 
portunties for pupil participation in the school health 
program, working with home and community and car- 
ing for one’s own health. 

Preliminary work on this step might be undertaken 
by a small group most intimately concerned with the 
health program of the institutions, but assistance of 
teachers on the job and of health and education spe- 
cialists should be sought at appropriate points. 


Determination of Preparation Needed for Assump- 
tion of Responsibilities 


This preparation should be determined for each area 
of responsibility. It may be described in terms of con- 
cepts which the prospective teacher should acquire, and 
of experiences, in the sense of laboratory, field, and 
practice teaching experiences, which she should have. 
To illustrate, in the area of sleep, rest, and relaxation, 
the prospective teacher needs to know about the effects 
of fatigue and common problems related to securing ade- 
quate sleep. In addition, during practice teaching, she 
should have experience in observing pupils for evi- 
dences of fatigue and in providing rest periods for 
pupils when needed. She may also make home visits to 
learn at first hand the conditions under which her pupils 
live, including their conduciveness to good sleep habits. 
Moreover, she herself should have time and place in 
the school day to relax away from pupils. This part 
of the study might be worked out cooperatively by a 
representative group from the institutions and from 
the field. 


Analysis of Existing Courses 

In this step, the concepts and experiences which have 
been lined up in the previous step, would serve as a 
guide to check the content of the institution’s health 
offerings. For practical purposes, the analysis might 
be limited in most institutions to the health courses and 
to practice teaching. It should be made by the faculty 
members teaching the courses or supervising practice 
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teaching. An evaluation may then be made of the 
adequacy of the instruction. This would doubtless be 
a cooperative activity with the several interests par- 
ticipating. 

Formulation of Recommendations for Curriculum 

Revisions 

If the first three steps have been followed, the the- 
oretical bases for curriculum revisions will have been 
determined. The fourth step is one in which generali- 
zations and recommendations are made from the find- 
ings of the study, tempered, necessarily, by the realities 
of the situation. Few curriculum revision programs 
can follow an idealistic pattern. Few will result in 
radical changes over night. One may expect, how- 
ever, that a staff which has cooperated in a systematic 
study such as that outlined above will have reached a 
clearer understanding of what needs to be done, and a 
greater willingness to act on the changes indicated. 


Little has been said in this discussion as to the nature 
of the new responsibilities which teachers are likely to 
face in the postwar world. A few are mentioned here. 
On every side, one hears reports that children are con- 
fronted with family situations badly disrupted by the 
exigencies of the reconstruction period. Many homes 
are broken, housing problems are acute, and there is 
danger that an increasing number of families will need 
help to provide the minimum essentials of healthful liv- 
ing. Teachers must understand these conditions and 
must share with other community leaders the responsi- 
bilities of helping children and families make the neces- 
sary adjustments. 


On the brighter side, one finds a nation aroused as 
never before to its responsibilities for making health 
a reality in the lives of individuals and of communities. 
Wartime research has introduced new methods for the 
control of disease and for the preservation of health. 
Teachers have a responsibility to become familiar with 
new developments in the control of tuberculosis, in the 
prevention and control of dental caries, in air sanita- 
tion, and other similar advances. 


Large areas of our country still lack community sup- 
port for the establishment of organized local health 
units adequately staffed by qualified health personnel 
to put what already is known about health into effec- 
tive action. Agricultural groups, labor unions, and 
many civic groups are now committed to programs 
for promotion of complete health and medical services 
for the entire community, including the school-age child. 
Here again, teachers will have an increasing responsi- 
bility to become acquainted with the community’s 
health service needs and to join with other civic leaders 
in efforts to meet these needs. As new services be- 
come available the teacher will need to learn what they 
are and how best to use them. 

The alert teacher-training institution of the future 
will keep abreast of the new developments in the pre- 
vention of disease and the improvement of health. It 
will identify itself closely with movements for the ex- 
tension of adequate health services for all. It will rec- 
ognize that teachers’ health education responsibilities 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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American National Red Cross 


tinually played an important role in the treatment 

program of the Neuro-Psychiatric Section of the 
121st General Hospital, located at Bremerhaven, Ger- 
many. This hospital serves two main functions: 

1. As an active hospital serving troops in the Bremen 
Enclave, including the large constant changing popula- 
tion of the Bremerhaven Staging Area. 

2. As a holding hospital for all patients in the Euro- 
pean Theater being evacuated to the United States for 
further medical treatment and disposition. 

Approximately six hundred neuro-psychiatric patients 
have been hospitalized at this installation in the ten- 
month period from September, 1945, to June, 1946. 
After arrival the majority of these patients are hospital- 
ized here for a two- to three-week period and then 
evacuated by hospital ship to the United States, where 
many of them are discharged from the Army when it 
appears that the best treatment is to return to home 
and community. 

These patients may, for the sake of discussion, be 
classified into the following groups: 

A. Approximately ten percent fall into the post- 
combat anxiety group. The mild clinical picture con- 
sists of over-activity of autonomic nervous system, 
psychosomatic complaints, and a characteristic tense- 
ness, restlessness, and indecisive plan of action associated 
with marked nostalgia and loneliness. The more severe 
“combat fatigue” syndrome is manifested by battle 
dreams, tremor, weight loss, noise sensitivity, and in- 
ability to concentrate, combined with explosive episodes 
of uncontrolled hostility towards Germans. This par- 
ticular group responded well to psychiatric treatment, 
and although the majority were returned to the United 
States for reassignment, it was felt they benefited most 
by the active therapeutic program. 

B. Another ten percent fall into the group whose 
symptoms became disabling as the time of redeployment 
approached. These men with “reverse-gangplank fever” 
have been most interesting, and at the same time the 
most difficult to treat. The etiological factors are mul- 
tiple. Many of these men are concerned with return to 
civilian responsibility; others are worried about their 
ability to carry out their former skilled jobs, or are 
frightened about unemployment and high costs of living. 

A large group have indulged in fraternization activi- 
ties varying from mild companionship to frequent sexual 


| Fed nua payed a activity of all kinds has con- 


At the time this article was written, Dr. Wessel was in the 
Neuro-Psychiatric Section of the 121st General Hospital at 
Bremerhaven, Germany. At the present time he is out of the 
service and at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 
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Recreation in a Neuro-Psychiatric Program 


CAPT. MORRIS A. WESSEL, M.C. 


Medical Service 
U. S. Army 


experiences, and upon returning home are seized with 
guilt and an inability to face family and community, 

Still others have been exposed to possible venereal 
sources, or have actually acquired and been treated for 
venereal infection, and as the time of going home draws 
near, are concerned with the burning fear, “Am I all 
right?” ‘Will I take something home with me?* 

C. Another thirty percent of the patients fall into 
what has been termed the “‘situational group.” These 
are men, who in all probability would warrant psychi- 
atric or case work care in the United States, especially 
had they been separated from their family and home 
community. In this group have been included men with 
acute family problems, impending divorces, unfaithful 
wives, critical illness in the family, or financial prob- 
lems. Also in this group are those men who reenlisted 
in order to get a furlough home, and then ‘upon return 
to the Theater were unable to adjust to Occupation 
duties. 

D. Fully fifty percent of our patients presented a 
long history of neuro-psychiatric symptomatology. 
varying from mild psychosomatic manifestations’ of 
neurotic behavior to those with history of frank mal- 
adjustment. Among many there is a history of previous 
psychotic episodes and hospitalization in mental hos- 
pitals. Approximately one half of these had been classi- 
fied as 4-F by their draft boards during the hostilities, 
and inducted only after the cessation of the war. 

This latter group was the least responsive to recre- 
ation. Our recreational program was aimed primarily 
at the former three groups, although all patients took 
part in the activities. The post combat anxiety group, 
the reverse-gangplank fever group, and the situational 
group responded most markedly. ‘The goal established 
was to utilize this two- to three-week waiting period to 
its fullest extent. In view of the large number of 
patients, on occasions numbering over one hundred, 
and the relatively short period of hospitalization, group 
therapy and group recreation have of necessity been the 
predominant part of the program. 


T was well recognized in combat periods, as Kubie 

has emphasized, that, as patients are evacuated /back 
from their organization, there is a steady decrease i 
morale proportional to time and distance from' the unit.’ 
During the war this was expressed as hostility against 
rear echelon personnel, and also against formal military 
activity such as drilling, regimentation, and inspections, 
which were dispensed with during front-line activity. 


* Superior figures refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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The patients in this postwar period have revealed 
this attitude to a lesser degree, but in its place there 
has been apparent a new set of conflicts, namely,' those 
dealing with readjustment to civilian life. Frequent 
ideas voiced among any group of men being redeployed 
are, “How will I earn a living?” “Can I get a job?” 
“The people back home- didn’t know there was a war 
on.” “I hear there are strikes in the States, and that 
it is impossible to get a house.” More significant are 
the additional comments overheard among neuro-psy- 
chiatric patients such as, “Will this psycho business be 
on my discharge papers?” “Will I always be like this ?”’ 
“Will it prevent me from getting a job?’ “Do you 
think my family will understand ?” 


Fundamentally, the basic aim: has been to resocialize 
the soldiers by means of group activities, utilizing games 
requiring both physical and competitive exertion, as 
well as active craft-and music techniques. Throughout 
the program, the attitude of the staff has been charac- 
terized by one dominant theme—a deep-seated respect 
for the integrity of the individual and a general feeling 
that he has the right to choose his own type of recre- 
ation. A wide variety of different types of*recreation 
has been provided in an attempt to discover some 
activity which would strike a responsive 'note in each 
patient. The program consists of organized active 
games, quiet games, individual stunts and skills, relays, 
crafts of all sorts, music and dramatics. It. has been 
noted that, although many patients tend to show little 
interest at first, there is a strong dormant wish to be 
part of an activity, and that once this drive is awakened, 
the participation of these patients is far more active and 
enthusiastic than that of patients in other wards in 
the hospital. 

Quiet games, especially sports quizzes and musical 
baseball, are an excellent means of establishing rapport 
with a new group of men. Horseracing, bingo, cards, 
chess, and checker tournaments all have their value. 
Art supplies (paper, crayons, clay, etc.) are left on tables 
purposely’ to invite patients to try sketching and sculp- 
turing. lumps of clay often become interesting crea- 
tions when no one is looking. Clay modeling, which 
either may or may not take skill, is an excellent medium 
for expending nervous and emotional energy. Almost 
every patient tries this craft, many with results demon- 
strating artistic talents of which the individual is usually 
quite unaware. One patient in particular who developed 
epilepsy shortly after arriving in the European Theater, 
and had to be returned to the United States, was. dis- 
covered to have superior sculpturing ability. With con- 
tinued encouragement, not only did:his works of art 
create praise which he undoubtedly needed, but his 
new-found interest replaced his preoccupation and 
anxiety regarding his seizures. In‘fact, this particular 
patient came weeping to the ward officer on the day 
before his departure for the United States, and asked 
if he couldn’t stay in the hospital and wait for the next 
monthly shipment. 


The craft program includes crafts which take little 
or no skill as well as those which require considerable 
ability. The more popular ones are lustre-lace bracelets, 
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necklaces and key chains, wrist-watch bands, square 
knot belts, charcoal and pencil sketches, water colors 
and pastels, weaving scarfs, making toy animals, clay 
modeling, wood carving, leather and metal work. 

One twenty-six year old private, first class, with a 
history of fourteen months severe combat and evacu- 
ation from the front one year previously with “combat 
exhaustion,” was hospitalized because of severe anxiety 
state and hysterical episodes following reassignment to 
Graves Registration Unit. This soldier took a particu- 
larly active interest in the craft program. Early in his 
hospitalization he was frequently found crying bitterly 
in the latrine, awoke nightly with nightmares consisting 
of severe battle dreams, and was continually obsessed 
with fears relative to his ability to return to his skilled 
job in a steel factory. His statements were indicative 
of many patients: “I guess I could die and I’d still feel 
this way.” “The Army gave me all kinds of pills.” 
“T wonder what I’ll do in civilian life.” “I’d just like 
to bea bum... I’m so tired ... I’m all fed up... I 
could just scream.” This patient was placed on heavy 
sedation nightly, sub-shock insulin therapy mornings, 
and actively took part in the craft activities in the after- 
noons. His initial craft attempts revealed marked in- 
security and he repeatedly needed to be encouraged, 
but within a few weeks he became a leader in the pro- 
gram, and encouraged others to “try it . .. it gets 
easier as you go on.” The bracelets made by this 
patient at the end of his hospitalization revealed great 
improvement over his earlier attempts, and necessitated 
considerable dexterity in the use of the fingers. When 
asked, “Is this as difficult as your job in the steel 
factory?” he responded, “I can do anything, now that 
I know that I can use my hands when I try.” 

For closed-ward patients, the clay modeling, pencil 
sketching, and lustre-lace work are the most appropri- 
ate. None of these activities demands continuous con- 
centrated effort and patients may work at them inter- 
mittently, feeling no sense of frustration or failure if 
they are “too nervous to keep at it.” 


HILE patients are learning crafts the whole 
W setting is one which inevitably leads to getting 
acquainted with one another, including the recreation 
worker. Ideas are exchanged and the atmosphere is 
generally informal and relaxed. Once rapport is estab- 
lished, the patients are often very frank and unguarded 
in their conversation. 

The recreation worker actively partakes in staff 
conferences in which she and the physicians mutually 
exchange information about the patient. 

Volleyball stands at the head of the list as the most 
popular of the organized games. The combination of 
outdoor exercise, competition, and physical exertion 
combine to make this a most beneficial activity. Pa- 
tients who are somewhat retarded mentally, and im- 
mature emotionally, participate in this sport with a 
child-like glee. Especially noticeable is the manner in 
which the other patients usually encourage and praise 
those patients who are obviously in this immature class, 
whereas they are often extremely critical of some of 
the other patients’ ineptness. 
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A mentally deficient, nostalgic Mexican soldier, who 
developed a hallucinatory episode on shipboard as he 
was going overseas, sat gloomily on his bed until he 
finally became active in the volleyball program. 


Two apathetic patients, who were appointed captains 
for a three-day volleyball tournament, became so inter- 
ested in choosing their teams, marking off, and taping 
an official court, appointing scorers and referees, that 
they forgot all about their “nervousness.” They not 
only played a good game, but won the respect of their 
teams, and became leaders in other activities. 


There is something very normal and “of this world” 
about organized games. No matter how upset or 
confused a patient is, it seems to be a healthy and 
familiar action to hit a ball. Moreover, the physcial 
energy which is expended carries with it an abundance 
of volatile emotional energy. The result is a release 
from tension and at least a temporary relaxation. 


Another form of recreation which has played an 
important role in the program, has been group singing 
and instrumental music. Patients react differently to 
music. Some become relaxed, while others are stimu- 
lated to emotional turmoil. Nevertheless, gathering 
around the piano singing old familiar songs, or the 
latest “jive,” has been a daily occurrence. Songs learned 
in childhood were usually the most popular. Many of 
the patients who were at first indifferent soon gathered 
around the piano after hearing songs which struck a 
familiar note, and even the most timid soldier could be 
encouraged to participate when the lights were dimmed 
and song words flashed on a screen. 


Almost always there have been one or more patients 
on the ward who had instrumental ability, some repre- 
senting years of training, while others learned “by ear.” 
On several occasions there have been patients who have 
regained poise and confidence through their musical 
ability. One in particular, who stated upon admission, 
“I’m having a nervous breakdown,” and presented a 
clinical picture of severe chronic anxiety, became ab- 
sorbed in regaining his violin ability. Early in his hos- 
pitalization he sought back rooms and faraway corners 
in which to practice, but by the end of the month he 
was actively playing in the day room, and leading group 
activity. 


Throughout the program attempt has been made to 
provide recreation in the neuro-psychiatric day room 
and on the ward, but at the same time every attempt 
has been made to welcome and encourage these patients 
to attend functions at the Red Cross Recreation Hall. 
At the suggestion of one of the patients, open house 
was held in the neuro-psychiatric day room, and medical 
officer, nurses, corpsmen, and fellow patients were 
invited to attend a party. 


The enthusiasm prevailing on the ward for days pre- 
ceding the party, the multitudinous arrangements, 
including trips to nearby communities for soft drinks, 
preparing song sheets, flowers, cakes, and new curtains, 
established the success of the event long before it took 
place. The majority of patients took an active part, and 
outdid themselves as charming and entertaining hosts. 





The final event was the “talk of the hospital” for severg 
days, and not only did it serve to occupy the Patients 
but it created an attitude of understanding and tolerance 
among fellow patients and hospital personnel alike. 


In almost every phase of recreation, whether it be 
a volleyball game, a quiz, some form of crafts, music 
or dramatics, the average psychiatric patient’s reaction 
is, “I don’t think I can do it,” “I’m too nervous,” 4 
could never do that,” “I don’t have the patience,” “['g 
mess it up,” etc., all verbalizations of deep-seatag 
insecurity. There is an almost universal fear of failure 
especially in trying anything new. Coupled with this 
response, there is a group of negative responses varying 
from acute reverie and mild daydreaming to simulated 
sleep and bored aloofness. These attitudes are a real 
challenge to recreation workers, and dormant interests 
and fundamental needs must be reached. The easiest 
way is to have a rich and varied recreational program, 
Somehow, somewhere, a familiar chord will be touched, 
or else a new activity will so capture the patient's 
interest that he will try it in spite of himself. Above all, 
there is constant need for reassurance and praise. These 
patients need more than the average amount of attention, 


Important in awakening dormant interest is active 
visual stimulation. Obtaining patient cooperation in 
making posters advertising a forthcoming volleyball 
tournament, having a ward display of pictures sketched 
or painted by patients in the ward, all help to stimulate 
interest and give a feeling of group unity. 

A neuro-psychiatric ward, perhaps more than any 
other, has its quota of “rugged individualists.” At first 
there is a lack of group unity, especially in a hospital 
where patients frequently come and go. Patients are 
inclined to be suspicious of one another and of the staff. 
“That guy is nuts,” is a frequent comment of one 
patient about another. Here again the recreation pro- 
gram subtly builds up a feeling of group loyalty and 
good will. 


A few observations relative to recreational participa- 
tion and activity of neuro-psychiatric patients are of 
interest. In coordination and neuromuscular control, 
there seems to be very little difference between the 
psychiatric patient and the average soldier. In emotional 
reactions, however, these soldiers are considerably more 
child-like. They continually make excuses for failures, 
try to shift the blame, often are poor losers, and are 
frequently argumentative towards each other. Yet, sur- 
prisingly enough, in a situation where one or two 
patients are timid, frightened, or confused, the group 
is quick to praise and develop a gentle, persuasive, atti- 
tude equal to that of the trained worker. 

The most important factor in stimulating interest 
has been the fact that there is no “recreational period” 
as such in the neuro-psychiatric section, nor is there 4 
single person interested in recreation. Ward officer, 
nurses, corpsmen, and Red Cross workers all partici- 
pate equally and actively in the recreational program, 
and in this manner the spirit of group participation is 
apparent from the time the patient is admitted to the 
ward. 

(Continued on Page 198) 
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April 16-19 


Central District Convention 


Hotel Nicollet 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“The Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Profession Cooperating for Peace” 


Hotel Information 

It will be impossible to accommodate all of the visiting dele- 
gates in the headquarters hotel. However, there are several 
other first-class hotels within easy walking distance of the con- 
vention headquarters in which accommodations can be se- 
cured. The following are listed in order of their proximity 
to the Nicollet: Andrews, Vendome, Dyckman, Radisson, and 
Curtis. Those persons desiring reservations should write 
directly to the hotel of their preference. Anyone unable to 
obtain accommodations in this manner should write to The 
Minneapolis Hotel Housing Bureau, Gateway Information 
Bureau, Washington Avenue, between Nicollet and Hennepin, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16 


9:00 a.M. Registration. Bring your membership card for 
AAHPER. 

Visits to University of Minnesota, men’s de- 
partment of physical education and athletics, and 
women’s physical education department; Vet- 
erans’ Hospital. 

:00 m. Exhibits open. 

:00 p.m. Visits to public schools; community centers; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, men’s department of phy- 
sical education and athletics, and women’s depart- 
ment of physical education; Laboratory of Phy- 
siological Hygiene. 

2:00-5:00 p.m. Meeting of Legislative Council. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


12 
1 


8:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Louis F. Keller, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, President, Central District 
Association. 

Address: “Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation in an American Community,” Hubert 
Humphrey, Mayor of Minneapolis. 

Address: “Physical Education in Relation to Gen- 
eral Education,” Robert Gilchrist, Assistant 
Superintendent of Minneapolis Schools. 

9:30 p.m. Reception. 
10:00 p.m. Square dance party. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
9:00 a.m. Registration. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
9:00-10:00 a.m. 

Presiding: Germaine G. Guiot, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Address: “Charting Our Course,’ William L. 
Hughes, Director, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and Health Education, Temple Univer- 
sity. 

Address: (Speaker to be announced). 


SECTION MEETINGS 
10:15-11:30 a.m. 


Women’s Physical Education and Athletics 
Chairman: Ruth I. Hoover, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Secretary: Joan Martin, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Presiding: Ray Fraser, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Means of Publicizing Physical Education as a 
Profession for High School Girls,” Dorothy 
Humiston, University of Denver. 

“Organization, Problems and Awards in Intra- 
mural Athletics,” Florence Hulett, University of 
Missouri. 

*Competitive Athletics for Women,” Clare Small, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 


Health 


Chairman: Carter Burns, Central Junior High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Secretary: Mary Henschel, Junior College, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
(Program to be announced). 
Therapeutics 


Chairman: Charlotte M. Bergstrom, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. 
Secretary: Virginia Gibson, Kansas City, Missouri, 
(Program to be announced). 
12:00-1:30 p.m. Reunion luncheons. Those*groups desiring to 
arrange luncheons should contact Miss Edith 
Barton, Edison High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
12 :00-1:30 p.m. Luncheon for state and city representatives, 
National Section on Women’s Athletics. 
Presiding: Ruth I. Hoover, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
1:45-3:00 P.M. 


Recreation 


Chairman: Gerald Fitzgerald, Recreation Consult- 
ant, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Secretary: Rose Gaffney, Public Schools, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

Panel Discussion: “School-Community Relation- 
ships in Recreation.” 

Panel Consultants: (To be announced). 

Questions for Discussion: Is the school a “pri- 
mary” recreation agency? What are the major 
areas of responsibility of the schools in recrea- 
tion? What is the distinction between public 
and community recreation? What affiliations and 
contributions should the schools have to com- 
munity recreation councils ? What are some suc- 
cessful patterns of cooperation and coordination 
between schools and municipal recreation auth- 
orities? How can the schools assert leadership in 
the development of community recreation serv- 
ices ? 

Dance 
Chairman: Mrs. Elizabeth Schneider, Normandy 


Consolidated School District, St. Louis, County, 
Missouri. 





Secretary: Mrs. Charlotte Irey, 
Colorado, Boulder. 
(Program to be announced). 
Public Schools 
Chairman: Hazel Dettman, Agassiz School, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 


Secretary: Helen Fahey, Kansas City, Missouri. 
(Program to be announced). 


Teacher Training 
Chairman: Helen Starr, University of Minnesota, 


University of 


Minneapolis. 
Secretary: Ray Frazier, Denver University, Den- 
ver. 


“In-Service Education at the Elementary Level,” 
Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

“Professional Education and Professional Stand- 
ards for Teaching,” Wesley E. Peik, Dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
3:15-4:30 p.m. 


Research 
Chairman: Arthur Wendler, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 
Secretary: Jane Mott, University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln. 

“The Effect of Cold Abdominal Packs on Recovery 
from Fatigue,” William P. Happ, University of 
Iowa. 

“The Effects of Riding an Exercycle on Certain 
Physical Measurements,” V. W. Lapp and L. 
M. Young (reported by V. W Lapp, University 
of Nebraska). 

“Some Factors Affecting the Appointment of 
Teachers,” P. F. Bender, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 

“Student Evaluation of College Courses for 
Women,” Mrs. Louraine Larson, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Camping 
Chairman: Ruth Schellberg, Mankato Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minnesota. 
Secretary: Gail Hennis, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 
(Program to be announced). 


City Directors 
Chairman: Muriel Lomax, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Secretary: John A. Johnson, Supervisor of Phy- 
sical Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 
(Program to be announced). 


Health 
Cheirman: Carter Burns, Central Junior High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Secretary: Mary Henschel, Junior High School. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
(Program to be announced). 
4:45-5:30 p.m. 
Orchesis demonstration under the direction of 
Teresa A. Bell, University of Minnesota. 
Women’s National Officials Rating Committee, dis- 
cussion meeting for chairmen of local boards, 
judges, and officials. 
Presiding: (To be announced). 
7:00 p.m. Banquet. Nicollet Hotel Ballroom. 
Presiding: Louis F. Keller, University of Minne- 
sota, President, Central District Association. 
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CENTRAL ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL EDUC 
OF COLLEGE WOMEN Aver 


1947 Conference 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
April 14, 15 

A stimulating program is being planned. There wil} 
be a discussion of current problems at the college level 
in the regular program for college women and also in 
the professional program. One of the main purposes of 
the conference is to aim at tentative solutions to these 
problems. 

Those planning to attend the conference should make 


their reservations promptly with the Nicollet Hotel in 
Minneapolis. 











Toastmistress: Elizabeth Halsey, University of 
Iowa. 
(Speakers to be announced). 


10:00 p.m. Social dancing. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 18 
7:30 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
9:00 a.m. 


Camping 
Chairman: Ruth Schellberg, Mankato Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minnesota. 
Secretary: Gail Hennis, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
Films and slides: Life Camps. 


City Directors 
Chairman: Muriel Lomax, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Secretary: John A. Johnson, Supervisor of Phys- 
ical Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
(Program to be announced) 


Dance 

Chairman: Mrs. Elizabeth Schneider, Normandy 
Consolidated School District, St. Louis County, 
Missouri. 

Secretary: Mrs. Charlotte Irey, 
Colorado, Boulder. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Question: What Can We Do to Improve Teacher 
Training for Elementary School Rhythms Which 
Are Fundamental to Modern Dance? 

Speakers: Katherine Barr, University City Schools, 
University City, Missouri; Marie Hauss, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri; (others 
to be announced). 


Men’s Physical Education and Athletics 

Chairman: FE. J. Cassell, Jamestown 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Harry Weinbergen, State Teachers 
College, Dickinson, North Dakota. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Defense for the ‘T’ Formation,” George Svendsen, 
line coach, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

“Coaching High School Basketball,” Ove Berven, 
basketball coach, High School, Austin, Minne- 
sota (1946 state champions). 

“Coaching High School Track,” Al Halley, track 
coach, Southwest High School, Minneapolis 
(1946 state champions). 


Public Schools 
Chairman: Hazel Dettman, Agassiz Junior High 


School, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Secretary: Helen Fahey, Kansas City, Missouri. 


University of 


College, 
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Louis Keller 
President 





Elizabeth Graybeal 
President-Elect 


M. Gladys Scott 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Central District Officers 


Business meeting and election of officers. 
(Program to be announced). 


Recreation 

Chairman: Gerald Fitzgerald, Recreation Consult- 
ant, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Secretary: Rose Gaffney, Public Schools, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Address: “A School-Community Recreation Pro- 
gram” (speaker to be announced). 

Address: “The Minneapolis Experimental School 
Community Centers,” Walter A. Anderson, As- 
sistant Superintendent, Public Schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Teacher Training 


Chairman: Helen Starr, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Ray Frazier, Denver University, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Working Relationships Between Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions and the Department of Educa- 
tion in Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion,” Perry J. Sandell, State Supervisor of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

“Education for International Understanding,” The- 
odore Brameld, Professor of Educational Philos- 
ophy, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 


Therapeutics 


Chairman: Charlotte M. Bergstrom, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. 

Secretary: Virginia Gibson, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
10 :30-11:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Elizabeth Graybeal, State Teachers 
College, Duluth, Minnesota, President - Elect, 
Central District Association. 

Address: “Physical Education in Latin America,” 
C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Address: “Education for Survival,” Harold C. 
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Hand, Professor of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
STATES LUNCHEON 
12 :30-1:45 p.m. 

Presiding: Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minnesota, President, Minnesota Physical 
Education Association. 

SECTION MEETINGS 
2:15-4:00 p.m. University of Minnesota. 
Men’s Physical Education and Athletics 

(University of Minnesota Fieldhouse) 

Chairman: E. J. Cassell, Jamestown College, 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Harry W. Weinbergen, State Teachers 
College, Dickinson, North Dakota. 

Explanation and demonstration of the form used 
in making a world’s record in the discus throw, 
James Kelly, track coach, University of Minne- 
sota; Robert Fitch, world’s champion discus 
thrower. 

Coaching a wrestler, discussion and demonstrations, 
David Bartelma, wrestling coach, University of 
Minnesota, and guest coaches, University of Min- 
nesota wrestling squad. 

Basketball offense, David MacMillan, basketball 
coach, University of Minnesota, and University 
of Minnesota basketball squad. 

Basketball defense, Joe Hutton, basketball . coach, 
Hamline University, St. Paul, and Hamline Uni- 
versity basketball squad. 

Football fundamentals, B. W. Bierman, football 
coach, University of Minnesota, and staff and 
University of Minnesota football squad. 


Research 
(Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene 
Stadium, South Tower) 

Chairman: Arthur J. Wendler, University of lowa, 
Iowa City. 

Secretary: Jane Mott, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

Clinic: Under direction of Dr. Ancel Keyes, 
Director, Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, 
University of Minnesota. 

Demonstrations and Lectures: “Metabolic Studies 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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Schools 


By 


NANCYE R. KERR 


Auckland Girls’ Grammar School 
Auckland, New Zealand 


EW ZEALAND has undoubtedly made rapid 

progress in physical education, particularly since 

1939 when a superintendent of physical educa- 
tion was added to the head office staff of the depart- 
ment of education. To a large extent we have followed 
a system based on the 1933 syllabus of the British 
Board of Education, and so it is logical for the system 
of dance training to follow English lines. 


At present, unfortunately, there is not only inade- 
quate time allotted to the teaching of physical educa- 
tion in the New Zealand schools, but dancing has been 
forced to take second place in a physical education cur- 
riculum which stresses sports and gymnastics. How- 
ever, there has always been some folk dancing taught 
to nearly all age groups. The accent here, as might be 
expected, has been on English country dances espe- 
cially those collected by Cecil Sharpe. In recent years 
the colorful and spirited European dances have been 
in favor, but as yet there has been no American square 
dancing. This is probably due to the fact that the 
majority of the physical education teachers have not 
sufficient information about these dances. Perhaps my 
sojourn in the United States will bear some fruit in 
this direction. 


The teaching of folk dancing has been confined large- 
ly to the elementary and junior high schools. The high 
school children have received little or no instruction in 
dance except for some social dancing which still re- 
mains as an extracurricular activity for which, in many 
cases, special fees are paid. Usually there are some 
opportunities for boys and girls to learn in one class 
or, in the case of the segregated boys’ and girls’ schools, 
to have exchange, school dances. During inclement 
weather most high schools have social dancing in the 
assembly halls or gymnasiums during the lunch hour. 
At this time students are able to practice as well as 
to learn new dances. 

All teachers in training are required to take a course 
in folk dancing and although many go out into the 
schools and do not teach these dances, the course is 
always one of enjoyment. Frequently throughout the 


Editor’s Note: 





The author is taking graduate work in 


physical education at the University of Washington under a 
one-year scholarship granted by the Institute of International 
Education. Her permit to leave New Zealand indicates that she 
is in the United States for “urgent cultural reasons.” She is 
on leave of absence from her position as physical education 
mistress at the Auckland Girls’ Grammar School, Auckland, 
New Zealand. 





year student teachers hold folk dancing socials which 
never fail to be great fun, though they are vigorous, if 
not exhausting. The common attire for these fune- 
tions is a tennis outfit and on occasion we have dis- 
carded shoes, socks, and the men, their shirts, and 
danced on until the heat wilted the starch out of our 
clothes. 

The 1945 Syllabus of Instruction for New Zealand 
schools states that some dancing must be included in 
the regular physical education program, but the kind 
and amount of dance teaching still depends largely on 
the individual teacher’s dance training and qualifica- 
tions; consequently many school children are taught 
only folk dancing. In recent years student teachers 
specializing in physical education have been trained 
in a type of “modern” or “free” dance which largely 
follows the pattern of the English school known as the 
“Margaret Morris movement.” The technique em- 
phasizes freedom of movement for the whole body, 
good rhythm, and a simplified ballet style but does not 
demand the individual creativeness and expression 
which is characteristic of the American modern dance. 
Probably in future years the New Zealand physical 
education teachers will realize the necessity for students 
to gain satisfaction through body movement which is 
expressive of the emotions; but until teachers have 
received adequate instruction themselves, it is not to be 
expected that an average school child, who normally 
feels a certain amount of embarrassment in a large dance 
group, will be able to release herself from inhibitions 
and give freely, with due regard to technique, that which- 
is her own expressive movement. Some of the dancing 
is taught to the beating of a drum, and in fact in many 
schools where there is no suitable instrumental accom- 
paniment the drum is used extensively. 

During recent years student teachers have been able 
to learn Maori (mow-ry) action songs, and dances, 
which they pass on in turn to their pupils so that the 
Pakeha, (pa-ke-ha), or white child, learns to do and 
to enjoy the rhythmic activities of the New Zealand 
natives, the Maori. These particular activities are 
unique, originally performed by the Maoris only, and 
are excellent forms of physical education for both girls 
and boys. Action songs and Poi (poy) dances are 
done by the girls and, although they do not contain 
large body movements or decisive step and floor pat- 
terns, they demand skillful use of the hands and arms 
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Maori girls and boys wearing their traditional flax skirts and woven 
head bands performing one of their native ‘action songs.” 


with rhythmic hip swaying and gentle tapping of the 
feet. 

The Poi is a small ball of flax fibre about two inches 
in diameter, which is attached to a piece of string 
approximately four inches long. Twirled by flexible 
wrists and fingers, when hit against the forearms and 
behind the shoulders, the tapping produces an inter- 
esting rhythmic pattern. Long Pots with a string length 
varying from two to three feet, are usually used singly 
and their manipulation is more difficult. To swing and 
twirl the poi is a skillful art which takes time and 
patience to master. Many beginners (including the 
author) have great difficulty in passing the stage of 
getting the “yo-yo” effect and frequently end up by 
twining the ball and string around their necks. Even 
though pupils spend the majority of their first lessons 
retrieving their pois from far corners of the room, how- 
ever, and apologizing for hitting their classmates, the 
activity is universally one of enjoyment. 


Boys in many schools are taught Taiaha (ti-a-ha) 
drills which involve large shoulder and arm movements 
together with jumps, leaps, and lunges. The Taiaha, 
which is a wooden type of spear about 5 feet in length, 
is gripped with both hands and is manipulated in many 
varied ways. A Haka (ha-ka) or war song is sung 
while the Taiaha drills are being performed. Hakas 
were executed by the Maori warriors before they went 
into battle. The leader stood in front or to the side 
calling the “leads” and the rest answered in stern, sharp 
voices. Here too there is no instrumental accompani- 
ment. Many of the Hakas are done without Taiahas, 
and then there is strong use of the arms typical of a 
preparatory war dance. The boys use the feet vigor- 
ously and also introduce leaps, jumps, and lunges. 

The earlier skills for younger boys and often for 
girls as well are Maori hand games which challenge 
the quickness of hand, arm, eye, and brain. Each game 
has its specific set of movements for fingers, hands, or 
arms. All of these games are played with partners and 
the idea is for the challenger to call the catch phrase 
which is the Maori name of that particular game and 
do one of the actions quickly. If the other player hap- 
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pens to do the same movement as his partner he has a 
point scored against him. In pre-European days these 
games created tremendous interest and enthusiasm 
among all age groups and those youths who excelled 
in either hand games or Taiaha drills were considered 
to have special potentialities as good warriors. 

One of the most entertaining of the Maori activities 
utilizes sticks or batons about a foot long for rhythmic 
beats while singing. Boys and girls hold a stick in each 
hand and take a kneeling-sitting position in a small 
circle or else face partners. They beat out interesting 
rhythms by hitting these sticks together on the floor, 
against their partner’s sticks, or exchange by throwing 
either one or both sticks to another player or flipping 
them into the air and catching them again. 


It is necessary, of course, to stretch a point to classify 
some of these native activities as dances according to 
the usual implications of the word, but all of them 
require a high standard of rhythm, timing, and coordi- 
nation. 


At present dance in New Zealand schools. would be 
considered elementary compared with our standards, 
but physical education supervisors are making. an effort 
to encourage teachers to acquaint themselves with’the 
system of modern dance, either on American or English 
lines, with the idea of making the teaching of it a 
requirement. Until more time and better facilities are 
allowed for physical education the task will not be an 
easy one. Another possible trend is indicated by the 
fact that the Royal Academy of Dancing of London, 
whose representatives visit New Zealand annually for 
purposes of conducting examinations, are most enthusi- 
astic for R.A.D. certified students who have some 
connection with the schools to introduce ballet tech- 
nique. This idea is not very practical at present but 
with reorganization of the curriculum and ballet making 
definite strides towards modernism the prospect is a 
good one. At least we can console ourselves with the 
fact that our native Maori action songs and dances are 
unique and of definite value to our New Zealand youth. 


Maori boys playing a native stick game which beats out an inter- 
esting rhythm to Maori songs. 





























































ROM feature articles in certain 
Comedy of news journals, from postwar pub- 
Errors lications in the education field, from 
state and city curricula, comes evidence 
that a so-called “new” program in ele- 

mentary school physical education is afoot. 

For the supervisor aspiring re-appointment it is good 
publicity. For the news reporter it has that wartime 
appeal. But for the serious-thinking physical educator 
such a program is indeed tragic. 

Consider these excerpts from a recent article appear- 
ing in a metropolitan daily: “A six-year-old shinnies up 
a rope with commando-like agility. A classmate leaps 
a miniature hurdle in track-star style. . . Equipment in- 
cludes the kiddie-climb, a small horizontal ladder which 
comes in two sizes for children . . . A stand with hori- 
zontal and vertical hoops gives little children a chance 
to make chest shots and underhand throws. Small 
hurdles give them a taste of track equipment .. . In- 
door stationary, boat-shaped teeters are now installed. . . 
Object of the program is to give every child time to de- 


velop skills he can use now and later. . . As his phy- 
sical strength develops, so will his poise and social atti- 
tudes. .. The idea of 10 to 15 minutes of physical edu- 
cation for little children has long been outmoded. New 
emphasis calls for a half-hour program... ” 


It is a common and accepted belief that in America 
we are educating citizens for living; we are attempting 
to show them how to live, how to serve best, and how 
to attain happiness. How, then, can rope-climbing, for 
instance, be reconciled to this aim? The defenders of 
such an activity remind us that the war revealed young 
Americans lacking in arm and shoulder power. Rope- 
climbing, they say, will strengthen these body parts. So 
will swinging from tree to tree in the manner of Tar- 
zan. Is this education for living? 

Why not meaningful activities with that group par- 
ticipation that makes for cooperation, tolerance, and un- 
derstanding of another’s rights? Why not relays and 
games involving ball, beanbag, and quoit throwing, rope- 
jumping, and wheelbarrow racing? And why not spe- 
cific individual exercises, such as push-ups, which have 
a carry-over value in adult life? 


Speaking of carry-over value, let us see what rope- 
climbing has to offer. It is to be hoped that every home 
is not replete with rope hanging from rafter! In lieu of 
rope we pray the carry-over value does not evidence it- 
self in scaling that third floor beam of a new building, 
the spouting of a house, the roof of a garage, or the 
telephone pole. 

It is the rare school that can afford rope equipment. 
Furthermore, once ropes are installed in a gymnasium, 
safety demands that they be frequently checked. Few 
schools can shoulder this extra expense, or the liability 
for accidents which are probable, regardless of precau- 
tions. 

The maximum amount of activity for all children is 
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a prime objective of any lesson, agree many authorities 
in the education field. Certainly a teacher of elemen- 
tary school physical education with a few ropes, a 
teeter, and a class of 40 children, cannot fulfil this ob- 
jective. One or two children will attempt to climb 
to the ceiling and a few will have a chance at the 
teeter, but the majority will wait in line or become dis- 
cipline problems. How much better to have the gay 
group activity of.the Broom Dance, Pop Goes the 
Weasel, Three Deep, or the Flying Dutchman! 

For those of us who remember our psychology and 
its valuable teaching aids, let us recall the following: 
“The teacher’s example is an element in the mindset of 
the pupil. Look the part and demonstrate the things 
you advocate, if at all possible.” 

What a challenge this is to those who recommend the 
hurdle, the rope, and the boat-shaped teeter! The 
teacher shortage is critical enough without requiring the 
classroom teacher who inevitably teaches physical edu- 
cation, to perform on this equipment as well as present 
her state certificate. 

At national and state physical education conventions, 
in our normal schools and our universities, the cry is, 
“We must have more education in our physical educa- 
tion programs.” Now an educational principle which 
is obviously adaptable to elementary school physical 
education is that of correlation. 

Educators believe that the divisions of the elementary 
school curriculum should not be offered as isolated sub- 
jects. They should be correlated so that each con- 
tributes to the learning of the other. Educators believe 
as did William Blackstone, “There is no branch of 
learning but may be helped and improved by assistance 
drawn from other arts.” 

Interest has always been a bait for learning. What 
interests us we learn to our full capacity. From the be- 
ginning of time, play has been the main interest of a 
child’s life and will probably continue to be until the end 
of time. To a child, physical education means play, and 
therefore the physical education period is the place to 
correlate all subjects. 

For example, music and social studies can be corre- 
lated with physical education through the national dances 
of foreign lands; arithmetic, with the scorekeeping of 
games and relays; English, with games and dances 
based on the world’s folklore, etc. 

And with what can ropes, teeters, and hurdles be cor- 
related ? 

Consider now, “The idea of 10 to 15 minutes for phy- 
sical education for little children has long been out- 
moded. New emphasis calls for a half-hour program.” 

What is the criteria for this statement? Unless the 
elementary school picture has changed, one principle of 
primary teaching is emphasis on short periods of con- 
centration, great variety of subjects and interests. Young 
children cannot endure a long period of strenuous phy- 
sical activity. The will is there but not the capacity. 
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But in this “new” program, the greatest of errors is 
the naive assumption that after all this—the rope, the 
teeter, the hurdle—“As physical strength develops, so 
will poise and social attitudes. 

Such a glib conclusion 1s typical of the physical edu- 
cator who nuzzles his head in the sand; such a con- 
clusion is a favorite among physical educators who fail 
to realize that for an effect there must be an appro- 


priate cause. 

It does not necessarily follow that poise and social 
attitudes result from the development of physical 
strength. If this were true, then the Cave Man and 
the Neanderthal could find a place in our society. 
Granted a physical education period can offer the op- 
portunity for the cultivation of poise and accepted social 
attitudes, but not a period that features a program built 
around individual apparatus—not a program where the 
“physical” is the only emphasis. 

If the development of poise and social attitudes is 
the desired effect, then let there be an appropriate cause. 
Give the children those games of youth that simulate 
many of life’s situations calling for fair play, gener- 
osity, cooperation, and the like. Let the shy, the weak, 
the slow, the brave, and the bold “pull together” as a 
team. Socially and emotionally adjusted children, ac- 
customed to working and to playing together in a har- 
monious companionship, make for socially and emo- 
tionally adjusted adults—By Mary Louise Curtiss and 
Adelaide B. Curtiss, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Culture 7 se ggg to many people, 
and the — and even to physical educators 
— themselves, is the fact that the physi- 
ense 


cally educated man is a cultured in- 
dividual. If he had never been ex- 
posed to fine arts, literature, or music he would still 
be a cultured person. The answer is that he has been 
educated physically. So simple and straightforward is 
this declaration, that educators might well ponder its 
truth. 


If we trust fundamentally that being educated phy- 
sically is of such lasting value that it should be offered 
to everyone, then its importance should not be mini- 
mized through inadequate publicity of aims and re- 
sults. The implication that a physically educated per- 
son stands in better health, has greater capacity to 
perform socially, and is more likely to succeed economi- 
cally is well known among educators. But, how many 
pedagogues are ardently aware of the direct cultural 
consequences ? 

Along with the other aims and objectives of physi- 
cal education, culture is set up as a highly desired out- 
come. Quite generally, however, the people in the 
field seem to consider culture solely as a “natural” 
by-product of the other aims. In short, if objectives 
are fulfilled so that a man possesses the physical ca- 
pacity to get along with his fellow men, makes his liv- 
ing efficiently, and is active in his community, it is 
assumed he has become cultured. In all probability 
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this is a valid statement close enough to truth to pro- 
vide value in physical education. 

There is a much deeper expression of culture that is 
seldom noted. It is an inseparable part of the physi- 
cally educated person. The very meaning of the term 
culture substantiates this salient feature. In general, 
the mark of a cultured person is exhibited by refine- 
ment in mental and moral powers, as a result of a par- 
ticular training and enlightenment. Concern for all 
things is demonstrated from time to time by a “feeling 
for” (empathy) attitude. The result of careful breed- 
ing displayed by an individual, the unique product of 
his learning activity that cultivates him and fills him 
with appreciations, and his attitude toward all the 
arts, label him generally as a cultured individual. The 
part physical educators play in this process is obvious. 


The most important point to be made here, is that 
the physically educated individual possesses, in addi- 
tion to that mentioned above, a kinesthetic sense or con- 
sciousness within the body structure for specific skilled 
movements, This artistic experience manifested through 
kinesthetic sense appreciation is comparable to the 
appreciation shown toward the fine arts, literature, and 
music. 


When a man-spends the day looking through a 
gallery of fine paintings, noting delicate expressions 
of work, aesthetically differentiating between one work 
of art and another, he may be compared similarly with 
the man who is carefully developing an advanced skill. 
For example, consider the golf swing. Constant repeti- 
tion of swinging through with the golf club, repeated 
feelings of correct and incorrect muscle regulation, and 
the selection of the desired motion through fine sensory- 
motor control, leaves a neurogram in the individual 
equally as vivid as that expressed more commonly 
toward the arts in general Similarly, that inner sense, 
or “awareness to” and “desire for,” experienced by the 
lover of music for the delicately matched strings of 
the violin symphony, is no different than the kinesthetic 
joy experienced by the player of tennis. A vital ac- 
tivity prevails over the senses in both cases. The well 
directed backhand drive requires balance, agility, co- 
ordination, acute measurement, and demands close har- 
mony of the senses involved. Stimulation of the optic, 
auditory, or muscle senses has the same effect. The 
resulting response, in terms of attitudes, determines 
the individual’s character. 


The accomplishment of difficult skills, and the gradual 
learning of new skills, traverse the same nervous path- 
ways and end in a neutral pattern no less important to 
artistic appreciation than stimuli received through the 
smaller muscle groups. The man listening to the violin 
symphony, upon hearing the sweet strains of music, may 
unconsciously close his eyes and relax his body in the 
fullest appreciation. By the same token, the man who 
has completed his series of skills involved in the daily 
workout, handball game, tennis tournament, or golf 
match, and who has taken his shower and is ready to 
leave the place of activity, will often unconsciously throw 
out his chest, and stand a little taller, realizing a great 

(Continued on Page 199) 
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XIl. The Young Women’s Christian Association 


By 


GRACE M. PALMER 


Health Education Secretary, National Board 


Young Women’s Christian Association 


HE YWCA is one of the oldest women’s organi- 

zations in this country. While the firsts YWCA 

originated in England in 1855, the Ladies Chris- 
tion Union was organized in New York in 1858 and 
it labored for the temporal, moral, and spiritual welfare 
of self-supporting young women. 

Today the YWCA has associations in 434 towns and 
cities. There are 599 student YWCA’s on college 
campuses and 373 YWCA clubs in villages and rural 
centers in the United States. Also, the YWCA works 
in 69 countries. Ninety thousand volunteers and 2,554 
employed staff members take part in building its pro- 
grams. A million boys and men participate in the 
YWCA coeducational program annually. Attendance 
in health education activities in 1945 totaled approxi- 
mately 360,000. Many more participants were in camp 
programs of the YWCA and in informal recreation 
activities in canteens, lounges, etc. 

The National Board of the YWCA, with headquar- 
ters at 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, sends 
advisors by rail, plane, and boat to YWCA’s in the 
United States and overseas. It publishes two maga- 
zines, The Women’s Press and The Bookshelf as well 
as four issues of Program Packets a year, which are 
program aids to assist volunteers and staff. It recruits 
and trains leaders in conferences and institutes and 
works with other religious, welfare, and governmental 
agencies. 

As a Christian organization the YWCA has given 
allegiance by word and deed to two concepts—the first, 
democracy within the Association and within society, 
the second, world community. Association roots are 
embedded in doing things together, through a fellow- 
ship of persons. This fellowship means building an 
educational and recreational program for the develop- 
ment and enrichment of the individual girl in her 
employment, in housjng and food service, and through 
health and recreation. It works as a social force or 
movement for a better society. 

The goal of activities has been to help girls maintain 
health and bodily vigor, to keep fit for their task in 
office, factory, and home—from the early days of pulley 
weights in the first gymnasium for women in Boston, 
and of Dalcroze in the nineties, to the modern program 
of swimming, badminton, tennis, modern dance, fenc- 
ing, skating, riding, and square dancing. The YWCA’s 


program, early called physical education, was changed’ 


in 1920 to health education. It has continued to have 
concern for the health of the community and those con- 
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ditions which eventually reach out to affect girls and 
women through their working conditions, child and 
maternal health, housing, and leisure-time opportunity, 

Individuals are taught correct posture, body me- 
chanics, relaxation, and are given health counseling. 
Educational aspects are undertaken with groups in such 
areas as sex education, nutrition, family life education, 
cancer, tuberculosis, personal appearance as related to 
health, etc. 

The YWCA has pioneered in the field of the incen- 
tive health examination, since it is required for every 
individual. The national standard minimum examin- 
ation is a first educational step for participation in phy- 
sical activities. In recent years, particular interest 
and study have been given to the followup of this exam- 
ination. The intent is to direct girls into a program 
of activities that will be satisfying and pleasant, based 
on the findings. Staff physicians are expected to be 
acquainted with the YWCA program so that recom- 
mendations can be given at the time of the examination. 


The past and recent policies of the National Stand- 
ard YWCA Health Examination are summarized as 
follows : 

1. To protect the individual. 

2. To protect the group. 

3. To protect the agency. 

4. To give a basis for determining the kind of pro- 
gram best suited to the needs of each individual. 

5. To offer opportunity for counseling on personal 
health problems. 

6. To give the YWCA material upon which to build 
a sound program. 

7. To give the group a basis for action on common 
health problems. 

8. To provide statistical information which could be 
used locally or nationally to indicate health trends 
among women. 

These findings provide the bases for educational pro- 
grams. Also, they indicate the range, content, and 
nature of physical activities which are likely to meet the 
needs of the majority. Usually these activities give 
satisfaction because they are formulated with some 
knowledge of the physical equipment and stamina of 
the prospective participants. When it is recalled that 
the YWCA works with women and girls who vary as 
to age, occupation, educational and economic back- 
ground, there is a particular challenge for any health 
and physical education staff member in this variety, and 
(Continued on Page 194) 
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A Clinic for Swimming Officials 


EVELYN K. DILLON 


Wellesley College 


Wellesley, Massachusetts 


boards and to swimming clinics may be found 
in the results of a recent questionnaire which 
was sent out by the chairman of the Aquatic Com- 
mittee of NSWA.! Of the 103 colleges and universities 
which replied, only twelve institutions have aquatic rat- 
ing boards available. These twelve are served by either 
the Boston Board, the Philadelphia Board, or the New 
York Board. Forty-two schools have indicated an in- 
terest in organizing rating boards or in having such 
boards available. Sixty-one institutions have indicated 
a willingness to sponsor or help sponsor swimming 
clinics. Sixty-two of these 103 colleges and univer- 
sities now enter, or are interested in entering, the tele- 
graphic swimming meets. 
All these facts seem to indicate an increased interest 
in aquatic events and would seem to indicate a greater 
need for rating boards and for competent officials. 


M Y interesting facts pertaining to aquatic 


The swimming committee of the Boston Board of 
Women Officials found that a clinic for swimming offi- 
cials paid large dividends not only in an increased in- 
terest in aquatic events but also in the actual number 
of interested and successful candidates for ratings. A 
detailed outline of the clinic for swimming officials is 
given below in the hope that it will be helpful to col- 
leges and universities interested in conducting similar 
clinics. 

The clinic for swimming officials was held at Welles- 
ley College in the fall of 1945 and again in the fall of 
1946. Each clinic was held in two sessions and each 
session took approximately two hours. Members of 
the board conducted the discussions and supervised and 
explained the demonstrations. Twenty student swim- 
mers were used in the demonstrations. By using this 
number it was possible to go quickly from one demon- 
stration to the next without waiting for tired swimmers 
to rest. 

Procedure on the First Day 


|. Brief discussion of the purpose, objectives and func- 
tions of the Swimming Committee and its rela- 
tionship to the Board of Women Officials. 

Il. Brief discussion of swimming meets. This included 
kinds of meets, events to be included, scoring, and 
officials needed. 

III. Complete explanation and demonstration of start- 
er’s duties. 





This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. - 

1 Questionnaire by Virginia Chamberlain, chairman, Aqua- 
tic Committee, NSWA, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


A. Explanation : 
Preliminary instructions to swimmers. 
Position of the starter. 

Manner and voice of the starter. 

Timing of the start. 

The correct official start. 

. Warning to timers and finish judges. 

B. Demonstration of correct starting: 

1. Three free-style races were started. 

2. Three back stroke races were started. In order 
to save time the swimmers were instructed to 
to swim only a few strokes and then to go to 
the side of the pool and climb out. 

IV. Complete explanation of the duties of timers and 

finish judges. 
A. Timers: 

1. Starting watch with flash of pistol. 

2. Stopping watch with finish of the winner. 

3. Position of the timers. 

4. Reading the watch. 

5. Duties of chief timekeeper. 

B. Finish judges: 

1. Position of the judges. 

2. Correct finishes for various strokes. 

3. Rope finishes. 

V. Demonstration of officials timing a race and also of 
officials judging the finish. This included the fol- 
lowing races: 

A. Breast stroke with finish at far end of pool. 

B. Free style with finish at a rope. 

C. Back crawl with finish at starting end of pool. 

VI. Complete explanation of the following’ disqualifi- 
cations. Each disqualification was demonstrated by 
one swimmer at the close of the explanation con- 
cerning it. 

A. Lane disqualifications : 

1. These may occur in any race regardless of the 
stroke used. 

2. Person out of her lane is not necessarily 
disqualified. Two swimmers were used to 
demonstrate this. 

B. Incorrect turn: 

1. Free style: the only incorrect turn is failure 
tc touch with one or both hands. 

2. Back stroke: (a) failure to touch with one or 
both hands; (b) starting body roll for turn 
before touching end of pool. This was dem- 
onstrated several times. 

3. Breast stroke: failure to touch with both 
hands simultaneously. 

. Walking in shallow water: 


Nu twN 
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1. This may occur in any race. 
D. Failure to touch finish line: 

1. This may occur in any race. One swimmer 
demonstrated free-style finish, another dem- 
onstrated back stroke finish, and a third swim- 
mer demonstrated breast stroke finish and 
breast stroke finish with only one hand. 

E. Breast stroke disqualifications. These were dem- 
onstrated by several swimmers separately. 

1. Flutter kick at the start of the race. 

2. Slight scissors kick instead of a true frog kick. 

3. Hunching one shoulder so that shoulders are 
not level throughout the stroke. 

F. Relay disqualifications : 

1. Starting too soon. One relay team of four 
swimmers demonstrated this. 

VII. Explanation of judging form swimming followed 
by demonstration. 
A. Explanation: 

1. Judgment is based on rhythm, relaxation, and 
power as well as the actual form. 

2. Rating scale used: 


Completely failed 0 

Unsatisfactory 1 through 2% 
Deficient 3 through 4% 
Satisfactory 5 through 61% 
Good 7 through 8% 


Very good 
5B. Demonstration: 

1. Elementary back stroke; one swimmer swam 
one length. At a signal judges showed flash 
cards. Each judge explained her score. 

2. The same procedure was used for the side 
stroke, the breast stroke, the crawl, and the 
back crawl. 


9 through 10 


VIII. Explanation and demonstration of judging div- 
ing. 
A. Explanation: 

1. Things to watch for when judging diving: 
the starting position, the run, the take-off, 
the position in the air, height of the dive, entry 
into the water. 

2. The rating scale: 

Completely failed 0 


Unsatisfactory 1 through 2% 
Deficient 3 through 4% 
Satisfactory 5 through 6% 
Good 7 through 8% 
Very good 9 through 10 


B. Demonstration, Announce each dive before the 
contestant starts: 

1. Front dive*: after the dive and at a signal the 
judges showed their flash cards. Each judge 
explained her score. 

2. The same procedure was used for the front 
jack-knife, the back dive, and the back jack- 
knife. 

IX. Summary of procedure for obtaining ratings. 


X. Discussion of rules not covered by the demonstration. 


* Each dive was performed by several divers. 
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Procedure on the Second Day 

This session of the clinic was devoted to actual prac- 
tice in officiating. As in the previous session, twent 
swimmers were used so that time would not be |ogt 
waiting for tired swimmers to rest. The candidates 
were assigned to one of three groups. Each group was 
under the supervision of one or more members of the 
swimming committee who also acted as judges. The 
procedure followed was the same as that followed in an 
actual trial for rating. The candidates had an oppor. 
tunity to raise questions and to receive helpful criti. 
cism, however. 


1. Candidate groups A, B, and C were assigned to a 
section of the swimming pool along with six swim. 
mers. Members of the group took their turns at 
going through the procedure of starting races. Com. 
ments and suggestions for improvement were made 
by members of the group and by the swimming 
committee members acting in the capacity of judges, 


II. Group A was assigned to timing, Group B to judge 
finishes, and Group C to judge disqualifications, 
A. These groups officiated for the following races, 

The places picked by the finish judges are indi- 
cated in parentheses: 
1. 25-yard breast stroke (2nd place). 
2. 25-yard free-style (2nd place). 
3. 50-yard back stroke (3rd place). 
4. Free-style relay (1st place). 
B. The following staged disqualifications occurred: 
1. 25-yard breast stroke, lane 1, flutter kick at 
the start of the race; lane 2, one-hand finish. 
2. 25-yard free-style, lane 2, lane disqualifica- 
tion. 
3. 50-yard back stroke, lane 2, incorrect turn. 
4. Free-style relay, lane 2, starting too soon; 
lane 1, walking on the bottom. 
C. Each candidate compared her results with those 
of the two judges assigned to that activity. 
III. Group A was assigned to judge finishes, Group B 
to judge disqualifications, Group C to time. 
A. The races used were the same as those listed 
under II. 
B. The following staged disqualifications occurred: 
1. 25-yard breast stroke, lane 2, scissors kick; 
lane 1, lane disqualification. 
2. 25-yard free-style, lane 3, walking on the 
bottom. 
3. 50-yard back stroke, lane 1, incorrect turn; 
lane 3, failure to touch finish line. 
4. Free-style relay, lane 2, second swimmer 
starting too soon. 
C. Each candidate compared her results with those 
of the two judges assigned to that activity. 
IV. Group A was assigned to judge disqualifications, 
Group B to time, Group C to judge finishes. 
A. The races used were the same as those listed 
under IT. 
B. The following staged disqualifications occurred: 
1. 25-yard breast stroke, lane 1, shoulder lead; 
lane 2, walking on the bottom. 
(Continued on Page 188) 
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National Convention Tours 


By 
Anna Belle Shaw 


Chairman, Visiting Committee 


OR Monday, April 21, the Seattle committee has planned 

a program of tours. These tours have been planned solely 
for your pleasure. All recreational, health, and physical educa- 
tional work observed will be just as conducted in the regular 
program. No exhibitions are planned. In addition to this 
strictly educational feature the tours will cover scenic routes 
and interesting and historic spots in Seattle. The committee 
hopes you will enjoy them as well as profit therefrom. 

Transportation will be supplied for organized tours, or you 
may drive your own car and guide service will be provided, 
or you may go at your leisure and “on your own.” If you 
do not care to continue a tour with the group, you may leave 
at any time. Excellent bus or trolley service is accessible 
almost everywhere and will return you directly to the Olympic 
Hotel. Your guide will give you complete information. 

If there is any other type of work you would like to see 
or if you have any suggestions, the committee would greatly 
appreciate hearing from you. Write to Miss Anna Belle Shaw, 
chairman of the Visiting Committee, Franklin High School, 
Seattle 44, Washington. 

All tours will leave from the Olympic Hotel and return as 
nearly as possible at the stated hours. Check your tour reser- 
vation at the convention information desk at the hotel as soon 
as you arrive. The Visiting Committee will be there to care 
for you from 12 noon till 8 p.m. on Sunday and from 8 a.m. to 
3 p.M. on Monday. Please be on hand one-half hour before tour 
time if possible. 

Your early registration is solicited so adequate transportation 
may be provided and all necessary arrangements made. If you 
would like to join one of the tours notify Miss Shaw, or Mr. 
Neil Ellis when sending in your hotel reservation, or Mr. A. A. 
Auernheimer, when mailing in your registration blank. Please 
indicate clearly your name, address, tour number, place, hour, 
and the names and addresses of any other individuals who will 
accompany you. 

Tour 1.—Leaves at 12:30 p.m. Driving over the Washington 
Memorial bridge we will pass the lower Woodland municipal 
playfield and along the shore of lovely Greenlake to arrive at 
Bryant, Seattle’s largest public grammar school with a student 
body of 1,300. Boys’ and girls’ programs are carried on sepa- 
rately and both will be busy at games and activities. On the 
return trip we will pass the University of Washington pavilion 
and stadium and drive through the arboretum to return about 
2:30 P.M. 

Tour 2.—Leaves at 9:45 a.m. Driving over the Washington 
Memorial bridge we will go through Woodland Park to see the 
municipal tennis courts, extensive picnic facilities, rose garden, 
and zoo and on around Greenlake to arrive at Bagley, an average 
size Seattle public grammar school of 650 where one physical 
education instructor takes charge of both boys and girls. First, 
the fourth grade will have its period of physical education 
activity and then the seventh. On the way back we will visit 
the government locks, second largest only to Panama, and 
return about 12:30 p.m. 

Tour 3.—Leaves at 12:15 p.m. We will drive over the Wash- 
ington Memorial bridge, pass the lower Woodland municipal 
playfield and along the shore of Greenlake to arrive at Lake 
City, a community, a few miles north of Seattle, where we may 
visit a new, complete, and modern health center unit equipped 
with all the latest, up-to-date facilities for pre- and grade-school 
medical and physical examinations and health care. The next 
stop will be Maple Leaf, a King County grammar school out- 
side the city. This school has excellent facilities and we will 
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find grades three and four engaged in games on the black top, 
boys of grades four and five playing softball, boys of grades 
six, seven, and eight at tumbling, sixth, seventh, and eighth- 
grade girls at folk dancing and badminton, and eighth-grade 
girls at drill team marching. On the way back we will pass 
the University of Washington pavilion and stadium and drive 
through the arboretum to return about 4:00 p.m. 

Tour 4—Leaves at 9:30 a.m. We will first drive to the 
government locks, second largest only to Panama. From there 
we will proceed to James Monroe, a Seattle public junior high 
school. In session will be boys’ and girls’ softball and girls’ 
rhythm classes. On the return trip we will drive through 
Woodland Park to see the municipal tennis courts, extensive 
picnic facilities, rose garden, and zoo, returning about 12:15 p.m. 

Tour 5.—Leaves at 12 noon. After a short drive through a 
commercial and industrial area past some shipyards we will 
have an excellent opportunity to view Seattle harbor and Puget 
Sound before we arrive at James Madison, a Seattle public 
junior high school where the first pleasure will be the privilege 
of enjoying a nutritious lunch at a nominal cost in the fine 
lunchroom there. Boys’ and girls’ activities may then be 
observed in the gymnasiums and recreation room. The tour 
will proceed to West Seattle, a public high school a few blocks 
away, to see boys’ and girls’ physical education activities and, 
at the close of school (3:10 p.m.), we will observe boys prac- 
tising for interschool baseball and track, and girls out for 
intramural sports. Of interest is the cooperative use of adjacent 
Hiawatha playfield, owned and operated by the Park Depart- 
ment. On the way back we will drive through Schmitz Park 
and along Puget Sound past Alki Point, the landing place of 
Seattle’s first settlers, returning about 4:15 p.m. 

Tour 6.—Leaves at 1:15 p.m. We will drive through an 
industrial center past Seattle’s airport and Boeing plant to 
arrive at Cleveland, a Seattle public junior-senior high school 
with grades seven through twelve. For the first hour the girls 
of the junior high school division will occupy the girls’ gymna- 
sium and the senior high school boys will be busy with 
athletics and track. Boys’ interschool and girls’ intramural 
sports will follow. On the return trip we will pass Jefferson 
Park and municipal golf course, returning about 4:00 p.m. 

Tour 7.—Leaves at 11:15 a.m. This will be to Garfield, a 
Seattle public high school built in 1922 and of special interest 
because of the attendance of a variety of races in significant 
enough proportions to give a real test of intercultural coopera- 
tion. ? The population consists of 7 percent negro, 33 percent 
Jewish, and 12 percent oriental students. Here may be observed 
both boys’ and girls’ classes in health instruction. Health is 
a required one-credit, five-hour-a-week course for juniors and 
seniors and has received high commendation. In the gymna- 
siums the boys will be engaged in tumbling and apparatus work 
and the girls in regular physical education activities. The 
drive to and from Garfield is through Seattle’s metropolitan 
and intercultural areas. We will return about 1:00 p.m. 

Tour 8.—Leaves at 10:00 a.m. Driving over the Washington 
Memorial bridge we will go through Woodland Park to see 
the municipal tennis courts, extensive picnic facilities, rose 
garden, and zoo, past the edge of Greenlake and past the lower 
Woodland Park municipal playfield to arrive at Lincoln, 
Seattle’s largest public high school, overcrowded with a popu- 
lation of about 2,300. Here boys’ and girls’ health classes (refer 
to Tour 7) will be meeting together in a mixed panel discus- 
sion. In the gymnasiums the boys will be playing games and 
relays and the girls, taking part in general physical education 
activities. The tour will return’ about 12:15 p.m. 

Tour 9A.—Leaves at 10:00 a.m. Driving through a metro- 
politan area we will arrive at Holy Names Academy, a large 
and lovely institution with the lower grades for boys and girls 
and high school for girls only. The grade school children will 

(Continued on Page 191) 











Problems for Consideration at the National Convention 


Working Conference 


N her letter of January 5, 1947, to past presidents, district 

and state association presidents, section and committee chair- 
men, honor award fellows and special consultants, President 
Manley requested them to submit to the chairman of the confer- 
ence by January 20, 1947, the three major problems which they 
believed should be given consideration at the National Conven- 
tion Working Conference. 

The response has been excellent and a great variety of sug- 
gestions have been made. Obviously some of the problems 
suggested for study cannot be solved in the limited time available 
at a convention. There are, however, numerous issues upon 
which the Association could and should take a stand and there 
is surprising unanimity of opinion on some of these points. 

The problems of personnel and public and professional rela- 
tions were far in front in the number of times mentioned. 
Fully 75 percent of the respondents believe the problem of 
teacher selection and education is paramount. Some of them 
would set up machinery to rate institutions training teachers. 
Almost as many respondents suggest that the conference con- 
sider ways and means of publicizing or “selling” the program 
and also methods of coordinating the efforts of all individuals 
and organizations promoting health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

The convention Program Committee believed a list of typical 
questions should be printed in the Journal so that valuable time 
might be saved at the convention. It is not the intent, however, 
to further refine this list by mail. This will be done at a pre- 
convention session on Monday, April 21, 1947, from 1:30 to 
4:30 P.M. 

The following are some of the typical problems mentioned 
repeatedly : 

1. Develop standards for selecting a higher type of personnel. 

2. Revise and improve teacher education curricula. 

3. Prepare professional curricula for special health educators, 
recreation leaders, and teachers for elementary schools. 

4. Develop a plan to rate teacher-education institutions. 

5. Adopt a plan to publicize or “sell” the program more 
effectively. 

6. Establish the proper procedure to convince school admin- 
istrators and the public of the importance of the program. 

7. Establish policies and procedures for cooperating more 
fully and effectively with related groups on the local, state, 
federal, and international levels. 

8. Set standards for improving instruction in hygiene and 
physical education. 

9. Determine ways and means of improving and extending 
health education and physical education in elementary schools. 

10. Review the entire physical education curriculum and 
relate activities and objectives more closely. 

11. Formulate policies regarding competitive athletics in the 
junior high school. 

12. Formulate policies and standards regarding athletic com- 
petition for girls. 

13. Formulate policies and standards regarding interscho- 
lastic athletics for boys. re 

14. Formulate policies regarding extra compensation for 
coaching. 

15. Determine methods of making health teaching functional. 

16. Agree on essential health services. 

17. Determine the school’s responsibility in promoting recre- 
ation and camping. 

18. Determine the role of health, physical education, and 
recreation in the education of the handicapped. 

19. Develop suitable, simple tests and testing procedures for 
all activities and on all levels. 

20. Formulate policies on such administrative problems as 


time allotment, size of classes, teacher load, marking, excuses, 
and credit. 
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By 
William L. Hughes 


Chairman 


21. Prepare a set of standards for all types of indoor and 
outdoor facilities. 

22. Prepare, introduce, and support federal legislation. 

23. Review present-day philosophy in health education, 
physical education, and recreation and its place in modern 
education. 

Below will be found the suggestions in more detail. 


Selection and Education of Personnel 


1. Develop standards for selecting persons who are outstand- 
ing intellectually and socially as well as physically. 

2. Determine workable methods of attracting better all- 
round persons to the profession. 

3. Develop a completely revised curriculum in_ teacher 
education. 

4. Agree upon the essential training for undergraduate and 
graduate majors in physical education, health education, recre- 
ation, and as a special teacher in elementary schools. 

5. Determine ways and means of improving and extending 
health and physical education in elementary schools. 

6. Determine what special training is needed for work in 
such related fields as camping, scouting, boys’ club workers, 
special workers in social agencies. 

7. Should teacher-education institutions develop a major 
in recreation, and if so, what shall be its nature? 

8. Determine what science training should underlie all 
teacher education in health, physical education, and recreation. 

9. Develop standards designed to improve student teaching 
in health, physical education, and recreation. 

10. Formulate a national policy regarding a five-year feacher- 
education program. 

11. Agree upon the adjustments and modifications needed in 
teacher education with special reference to veterans. 

12. Establish national standards for certification. 

13. Organize an association of schools of health and physical 
education to set standards for teacher education and to serve 
as an accrediting agency. 

14. Develop a rating system for teaching-education institu- 
tions. 

15. Classify or rate institutions training teachers through 
the Association or through other accrediting agencies. 


Public and Professional Relations—Coordination of Effort 


1. Formulate a plan for interpreting the program to the 
public. 

2. Determine ways and means of publicizing or “selling” the 
program. 

3. Study salesmanship methods and put them into use. 

4. Formulate an Association policy designed to convince 
school administrators and the public of the importance of the 
program and of their responsibilities in supporting it. 

5. Determine ways and means of securing desirable publicity. 

6. Develop a national program designed to close the gap 
between educators and specialists in health, physical education, 
and recreation. 

7. Formulate a plan to provide experiences in cooperative 
planning. 

8. Develop a plan to coordinate the programs of all related 
fields. 

9. Adopt policies regarding the relationship in leadership, 
program, and use of facilities between the various community 
agencies. 
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10. Formulate policies designed to establish closer relation- 
ships between the following 4 ) 

a. Health education, physical education, and recreation. 

b. Physical educators and coaches. 

c. Health and physical educators and the medical profession. 

d. School health and physical educators and leaders in health 
and recreation in agencies outside the schools. 

e. Teacher-education institutions and the public schools. 

f. State departments of health and physical education and 
teachers in service. s. 

g. State departments and state associations of health and 
physical education. pak: 

h. Governmental agencies and professional organizations. 

i. The Association and the social agencies. 

j. The Association and similar organizations in foreign 
countries. 

k. The Association and the United Nations. 

11. Adopt policies which will best guarantee the high degree 
of cooperation with physicians achieved during the war. 


The Program of Physical Education and Athletics 


1. Agree upon specific objectives for the several school levels. 

2. Show how physical education can be adapted to individual 
needs. 

3. Agree upon methods of teaching that will best guarantee 
realization of the objectives of physical education. 

4. Set standards for improving instruction. 

5. Determine how to teach physical education so it will 
“carry over” into post-school years. 

6. Determine the place of physical conditioning in physical 
education programs for boys and for girls. 

7. Suggest ways of best developing speed, skil!, stamina, and 
strength. 

8. Recommend the psychological approach designed to secure 
and maintain interest in physical fitness. 

9. Suggest ways of motivating a postwar fitness program. 

10. Review the whole problem of curriculum and the rela- 
tion of program and outcomes to objectives. 

11. Suggest ways of developing better programs of coeduca- 
tional physical education. 

12. Establish a national plan designed to improve and extend 
physical education in elementary schools. 

13. Take a stand regarding who should teach physical educa- 
tion in elementary schools. 

14. Launch a national program to secure more time allot- 
ment for the program. 

15. Determine ways and means of making better use of the 
time and facilities so the community will see the need to allocate 
more time and build additional facilities. 

16. Establish a policy regarding a physical education re- 
quirement for veterans. 

17. Formulate arguments designed to convince administrators 
and parents that military service should not automatically 
excuse veterans from physical education. 

18. Take a stand regarding the advisability of a one-, two-, 
three-, or four-year requirement in physical education for col- 
lege students. 

‘ 19. Develop a personnel or progress card in physical educa- 
ion. 
Po List the values inherent in interscholastic sports compe- 
ition. 

21. Formulate national policies for the Association based 
on scientific evidence regarding interscholastic competition for 
Junior high school boys and for elementary school boys. 


22. Adopt Association policies, standards, and procedures 
regarding athletic competition for high school girls and for 
college women. 


23. Adopt sound health principles for guidance in competitive 
athletics. 


24. Determine the place of interscholastic athletics in the 
total physical education program. 


25. Formulate policies designed to stop the trend toward 
Professionalism in athletics. 
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26. Recommend policies regarding extra compensation for 
coaches. 

27. Set standards designed to control high pressure athletics. 

28. Determine what visual aids are needed in physical educa- 
tion and athletics, develop standards for their preparation, and 
recommend techniques for their use. 


The Program of Health Education 

1. Agree upon the essential health services. 

2. Adopt a standard health examination. 

3. Establish procedures to evaluate school health examina- 
tions. 

4. Indicate the responsibility of the classroom teacher in the 
health service and health teaching programs. 

5. Adopt a program designed to provide health examinations 
for rural school children. 

6. Adopt a program designed to secure adequate health 
services for all children and youth. 

7. Determine ways of establishing a functional school health 
program. 

8. Agree upon the essentials of a satisfactory functional 
health teaching course for secondary schools. 

9. Determine ways of motivating better health habits. 

10. Determine the most effective methods of presenting 
health information. 

11. Indicate techniques by which health instruction can be 
made more interesting to young people. 

12. Develop and adopt a recommended mental hygiene pro- 
gram for schools. 

13. Establish a policy as to how much and what aspects of 
health should be taught in junior and senior high school. 

14. Answer the question as to whether health and physical 
education should assume total or only partial responsibility for 
health teaching in secondary school. 

15. Establish the qualifications of health educators. 

16. Recommend the Association policy regarding the respon- 
sibility of physical educators for health teaching. 

17. Determine the specific responsibilities of science, soci | 
studies, English, etc., in the health program. 

18. Indicate how school health and physical education and 
school and community recreation can be built into a community- 
wide health program. 

19. Adopt a plan designed to coordinate school health and 
community health programs. 

20. Establish the ‘responsibility of the state in supervising 
nursing services. 

21. List the various ways in which the Association can help 
schools develop better health programs. 


The Recreation Program 

1. Determine the school’s role in promoting recreation in 
the schools and in the community. 

2. Adopt a plan designed to coordinate school and community 
recreation 

3. Establish the role of the physical educator in promoting 
school and community recreation. 

4. Determine the responsibilities of English, music, and other 
departments in schools for promoting recreation in school and 
in the community. 

5. Adopt a program designed to secure financial support for 
recreation. 

6. Determine the essentials of an adult and an old-age rec- 
reation program. 

7. Adopt a recreation program for rural schools. 

8. Determine the responsibility of a rural consolidated school 
in promoting community recreation. 

9. Issue a statement as to the best agency to promote rec- 
reation in a small community. 

10. Establish the responsibility, if any, of the state education 
department in promoting community recreation. 

11. Prepare national legislation on recreation and a plan 
to support it. 

12. List the ways in which the Association can promote 
recreation. 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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Visitors to National Headquarters 

Beers following individuals have been welcomed recently as 

visitors at the headquarters office: Randi Norseth (Nor- 
way), Reidar Norseth, Mrs. Naomi B. Monson, Elizabeth 
Noyes, Kathryn Shellhorn (Hawaii), H. A. Lorenz, H. Mar- 
garet Lea, Adelaide R. Ross, Granville B. Johnson, Alva T. 
M. Lee, Mrs. Alice M. Johnson, Donald Minnegan, Ethel E. 
Sammis, West J. Altenburg, Janette Wirt, Clair E. Turner, 
L. Alvarez Gayou (Mexico), Walter L.- Scott, J. Holley 
Ashcraft, W. H. Orion, Morris A. Wessel, Eliot V. Graves, 
Helfrid Rund (Norway), Rees Jones, Mary Louise Curtiss, 
D. G. Phillips, Leah Lillywhite, Leah Anderson, Leo L. Quinn, 
Ernest B. Smith, William R. Adair, J. P. Levitt, Rosa Militar 
(Philippines), George Gloss, Ralph Foster, Ben Plotnicki, 
Robert Shreeves, A. H. Britton (South Africa), Louis Schroe- 
der, Virginia Dennis, Thomas Ferguson, George Ayars, Jay B. 
Nash, Frank Stafford, Milton Gabrielsen, Earl Kauffman, 
Hilda Johnson, Lloyd Appleton, George Hecht, Shirley Smith, 
William G. Hollister, C. C. Breanep, Joseph Cahn, Margaret 
L. Jones, Della E. Ricks, Irma Gene Nevins, Franklin M. 
Foote, Bozena Domanska (Poland), Sem Dumanski (Poland), 
Thaddeus Malinowski, Willis A. Sutton, Milo Christiansen, 
W. C. Sutherland, C. Holochwost, Celia F. Keys, Kathryn L. 
Brougham, T. Lindsay (London), Margaret Hagan, Bertha 
Carlson, Frances Etheridge, Rosemary M. Kent. 


New Therapeutic Section Chairman 

RESIDENT Helen Manley has announced that Miss 

Virginia Shaw, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, is the new Therapeutic Section chairman. Miss Shaw 
replaces Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, director of health and physi- 
cal education, Kansas Sity, Missouri, who, because of 
temporary doctor’s orders associated with a recent hospital 
experience, had regretfully requested to be relieved of the 
responsibility. 

Address Changes 

TTENTION of members is drawn to the fact that, as a 

general rule, post office notices received on the June Journal 
are not regarded as permanent changes but rather as summer 
addresses. Unless a personal request is received from the 
subscriber, therefore, to change his address after May 20, such 
changes will not be made by the membership department in 
the case of the June Journal. 

Members should also keep in mind that the Association will 
publish its second Membership Directory this summer and that 
the addresses in the membership files as of May 31 will be the 
ones appearing in the Directory. In 1945 some members wrote 
in to say that the address in the Directory was not the one 
which should have been published. The Directory is based 
upon the addresses on our membership plates, however, whether 
these are home or professional affiliations. For example, if 
Mr. John Smith works in New York City but lives in Con- 
necticut and has his Journals sent to the Connecticut address, 
the latter is the one which will appear in the Directory. 


American Recreation Society 
HE new executive committee members of the American 
Recreation Society, formerly the Society of Recreation 
Workers of America, are: president, Harold D. Meyer; first 
vice president, Arthur E. Genter; second vice president, George 
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T. Sargisson; secretary, Wayne C. Sommer; treasurer, Ralph 
Hileman; immediate past president, Milo F. Christiansen. Mr. 
Howard Braucher, executive secretary, National Recreation 
Association, and three men to be elected from the Administra- 
tive Council are also on the committee. 
American School Health Association 

HE new officers of the American School Health Association 

elected at the annual meeting in Cleveland last November 
are: president, Dr. Walter Wilkins, Florida State Board of 
Health, Jacksonville, Florida; president-elect, Dr. David Vander 
Slice, Mott Foundation, Flint, Michigan; vice president and 
membership chairman, Dr. V. K. Polk, Public Schools, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan; vice president and program chairman, Dr, 
Cyrus Maxwell, State Department of Education, Albany, New 
York. : 

New Officers of APHA 

5 ws following officers of the American Public Health Asso- 

ciation were elected at the annual meeting in Cleveland, 
November 12-14: president, Harry S. Mustard, Dean of the 
School of Public Health, Columbia University; president-elect, 
Martha M. Elliott, Associate Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Federal Security Agency; vice presidents, Gregoire F. Amgot, 
Victoria, B. C., A. Fernos Isern, Puerto Rico, H. A. Whittaker, 
Minnesota School of Public Health; treasurer, Louis I. Dublin, 
(incumbent), Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

The new officers of the School Health Section of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association elected at the annual convention 
last November are: chairman, Dr. George Wheatley, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, New York; vice 
chairman, Dr. Ruth Grout, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; secretary, S. S. Lifson, U. S. Public Health Service, 
District 1, New York, New York; representatives on Govern- 
ing Council of APHA, Dr. W. W. Bauer, American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, and 
Dr. A. O. DeWeese, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; 
representative to Nominating Committee, Dr. David Vander 
Slice, Mott Foundation, Flint, Michigan; and_ representative 
to Eligibility Committee, Dr. William L. Hughes, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Michigan’s Camping Law 
ANY favorable reports have been made concerning Bill 
No. 141 which pertains to camping and which was enacted 

by the Sixty-Third Legislature in Michigan. 

On request for an expression of its merits, Julian W. Smith, 
director of health, physical education, and recreation project, 
school camping, and outdoor education, State Department of 
Education, Lansing 2, Michigan, reported: 

“We are very well satisfied with the law, and I think it is 
a good one. I think the only change we might make if we have 
it to do over again is in the wording of Section 33, with refer- 
ence to boards, recreational and instructional purposes. Our 
philosophy is that one cannot separate education and recre- 
ation, and that possibly a better way of stating it would simply 
be to say, ‘for educational purposes.’ 

“Things are really moving now in camping and outdoor 
education, and we have just selected a group of experimental 
schools and communities to study the various patterns of camp- 
ing and other outdoor activities. I am sending a copy of the 
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Conservation magazine which describes very briefly our joint 
enterprises with that Department.” ; 

This House-Enrolled Act No. 108 amended Chapter V of 
Part II of the Public Acts of 1927, entitled “An Act to provide 
a system of public instruction and primary schools ; to provide 
for the classification, organization, regulation, and maintenance 
of school districts ; to prescribe their rights, powers, duties and 
privileges ; to prescribe penalties for violations of the provisions 
of this act; and to repeal all acts inconsistent herewith.” 

The added sections read as follows: 

Section 33—The board of education of any school district 
except primary school districts may operate and maintain a 
camp or camps for resident and non-resident pupils for recre- 
ational and instructional purposes; or may cooperate with the 
board of another school district or the governing body of any 
other municipality of the state or with individuals in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of such camps in any manner in which 
they may mutually agree. 

Section 34—The board or boards shall determine the age 
and other entrance requirements for pupils attending the camp 
program. Fees may be charged both resident and non-resident 
pupils attending the camp or camps to cover all of the operation 
and maintenance costs of the program: Provided, That such 
programs shall be operated without profit. The costs of a camp 
program shall not be included in the determination of the per 
capita costs of the regular school program of any school 
district. 

Section 35—The board or boards may acquire, equip and 
maintain the necessary facilities and employ the necessary 
persons for the operation of the camp program which may be 
conducted on property located either within or outside the 
territorial limits of the school district. The board or boards 
are hereby authorized to-accept private contributions to be used 
exclusively for the operation of such camp or camps as may 
be established under this act. Camps may be conducted on 
property under the custody and management of the school 
district; on other public property under the custody of the state, 
the federal government, the state board of education, or any 
county, township, city, or village with its consent; or on private 
property with the consent of the owner. 


Kansas City Convention, 1948 
HE annual convention of the AAHPER in 1948 will be 
held in Kansas City, Missouri, the week of April 19-24. 
To insure adequate reservations on meeting facilities at Kansas 
City and also at several-non-conflicting district association con- 
ventions the members of the annual convention program com- 
mittee were polled recently and agreed on the above dates. 


Membership Fees 

[NPIVIDUALS are urged to send their membership dues 

direct to the Association office instead of sending them 
through subscription agencies. The Association does not pay 
commissions to subscription agencies and frequently there is 
a deficiency in checks sent by them when commissions are 
deducted. Direct mailing to the Association office is urged also 
because of the frequent delays in handling correspondence and 
the errors which are made in names, addresses, and types of 
membership desired. 


Fellowships in Health Education 

FELLOWSHIPS for 1947 leading to a master’s degree in 

public health in the field of health education are being 
offered to any qualified United States citizen between the ages 
of 22 and 40, according to a statement released recently by the 
United States Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 
Tuition, travel expenses for field training, and a stipend of 
$100 a month will be provided out of funds furnished by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

Candidates must hold a bachelor’s degree from a recognized 
college or university and must be able to meet the entrance 
requirements of the accredited school of public health of their 
choice. In addition to the degree, courses in the biological 
sciences, sociology, and education may be required. Training 
in public speaking, journalism, psychology, and work in public 
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health or a related field are considered desirable qualifications. 

The year’s training, which begins with the 1947 fall term, 
consists of eight or nine months’ academic work including pub- 
lic health administration, epidemiology, public health and 
school health education, problems in health education community 
organization and information techniques, and three months of 
supervised field experience in community health education 
activities. — 

Application blanks may be obtained by writing the Surgeon 
General, United States Public Health Service, Washington 25, 
D. C., and must be filed prior to March 15, 1947. 

Veterans are encouraged to apply and will be paid the dif- 
ference between their subsistence allowance under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights and the monthly stipend of $100. Employees of 
local and state health departments are not eligible since fed- 
eral grants-in-aid are already available for such training pur- 
poses. 

Community Service Through Cooperation 
DWARD -J. SHEA, department of physical education, 
Emory University, Georgia, has had a unique experience in 
aiding the University in the sponsorship of a community swim- 
ming program. Many colleges and universities in rendering 
valuable services to their communities find that such services 
radiate into broader areas of community achievement and re- 
turn inestimable dividends in good public relations. Departments 
of health and physical education are in a unique and tremend- 
ously advantageous position to serve the community. The spon- 
sorship and direction given to the Atlanta Swimming Associa- 
tion by Emory University serves as an example of such service. 
AMA Health and Physical Fitness Project 

ITH the establishment of the health and physical fitness 
W project in its Bureau of Health Education, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association takes another step forward in its effort 
to contribute to the promotion of health. Health and physical 
fitness are important even though the popular interest in them 
has considerably diminished with the end of the war. The 
3oard of Trustees early in 1946 authorized the establishment 
of a health and physical fitness project in the Bureau of Health 
Education to work under the supervision of the American 
Medical Association's committee on health and physical fitness. 

The project will include the health and fitness problems of 
the preschool child, the school child, the college student, the 
adult, both rural and urban, and the industrial worker. Though 
the committee contemplates cooperation with all other health 
agencies working toward health improvement in home, school, 
industry, and community, it has expressed the belief that it is 
first in the schools and second in industry that the most imme- 
diate and most practical approach to the problem lies. The 
efforts of the consultants in the project will therefore be di- 
rected primarily to these fields. 

The committee will not attempt to set up any master plans 
or “ideal” health programs and then attempt to procure their 
widespread adoption in the schools and industries of all types 
and sizes. Rather it is the plan to accumulate source files on 
the varied health programs now in use with the purpose of mak- 
ing both reports on these programs and the advice and counsel 
of the two consultants available on invitation to boards of 
health education and an educator experienced in the health and 
physical education fields will give it a permanence and a prac- 
ticability lacking in the previous organization. 

This project is in a sense a continuation of the work carried 
on by the AMA in conjunction with government agencies and 
other interested groups during the late war. Including the pro- 
ject in the total health education program of the AMA and 
staffing it with a physician who has had wide experience in 
health education and an educator experienced in the health and 
physical education fields will give it a permanence and a prac- 
ticability lacking in the previous organization. 

Dr. Smiley, recently a commander in the Navy, who will 
function as the medical adviser of the team, received both 
his A.B. and M.D. degrees at Cornell University. He has had 
a broad experience in preventive medicine and in all aspects 
of health education at Cornell University, in the New York 
State Education Department, and as director of the medical 
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aspects of audivisual education in the Navy. Dr. Smiley has 
served as secretary and president of the American Student 
Health Association and is a member of the committee on mo- 
tion pictures of the American Medical Association. He has 
written widely for professional magazines and is co-author of 
numerous books in the health field, among the most widely 
known of which are A College Textbook of Hygiene, Com- 
munity Hygiene, and the Health and Growth Series. Dr. Smiley 
also was a member of the investigating committee for the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in its in- 
quiry into school and college athletics. 

Fred V. Hein, the educational consultant, comes directly from 
the public school field. He attended La Crosse State Teachers 
College, received his Ph.B. from Ripon College, the M.S. de- 
gree from the University of Wisconsin, and recently received 
his Ph.D. from the same institution. Dr. Hein has taught all 
phases of health and physical education from the elementary 
through the college level, and for eight years was director of 
health and physical education in the public schools of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. During the war he served as director of the physi- 
cal training program for the Army Air Corps unit at the Osh- 
kosh State Teachers College and has lately been a visiting lec- 
turer at the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Hein is a past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Health and Physical Education Asso- 
ciation and has served as chairman of various sections of the 
Midwest Physical Education Society. He is a contributor to 
periodicals in the field and prepared his doctor’s dissertation in 
the area of interpreting the school health program to the home 
and the community. 


Journal Mailing Delays 

EW members sometimes write us saying that they cannot 

understand why back copies on a subscription are, delayed 
in arriving. The reason is that the Journal and Quarterly are 
published in Columbus, Ohio, and our large supplies of back 
copies are stored there. By the time instructions are sent from 
the Washington office to the printer and the copies are actually 
mailed out a week or more has intervened. Also, the fact that 
second-class mail is not handled as rapidly as first-class mail 
must be kept in mind. It is hoped the delays do not incon- 
venience anyone to any great extent. For a more detailed 
explanation of mailing procedures refer to the report of the 
Editor in the September issue of the Journal. 


American Education Week in Indiana 

were pointed the way in promoting the observance of 

Health and Physical Education Day during American Edu- 
cation Week. Form news releases and radio scripts were pre- 
pared by the State Division of Health and Physical Education 
under the leadership of Robert Yoho, director. These were 
distributed at the annual fall meeting of the state association. 
In addition there was one statewide radio broadcast in which 
professional leaders. participated and statewide news releases 
were also made. Some of the materials in the American Edu- 
cation Week kits distributed by the headquarters office of the 
AAHPER through the courtesy of the NEA were also mimeo- 
graphed and provided for use in the schools. 


More Recreation Leadership 

R. ARTHUR S. MORR, director of health and physical 
education, Montclair State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey, has announced an expanded program on recrea- 
tion leadership education. The following recreation courses 
are offered in connection with the regular health and physical 
education courses: Introduction to Recreation, Arts and 
Crafts, Camping Activities, Organization and Administration 
of Recreation, and Practice and Problems in Recreation. In 
conjunction with the electives taken in the field of social studies, 
the college is offering professional education for those desiring 

to specialize in the field of recreation. 


Summer Sessions 
GAIN this year the Journal will publish information re- 
garding scheduled summer session courses in health, phy- 
sical education, and recreation in colleges and universities 
throughout the country for the convenience of those who are 
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interested in attending summer school. The information will 
be set up in tabular form as it appeared in the May, 1946, Journg] 
and should include name of institution and geographical loca. 
tion, dates of session, general description of courses (space 
limitations do not permit detailed outline of courses) such as, 
recreational leadership training, methods, administration, ete, 

Since it will be necessary to make up the May Journal a week 
earlier than usual this year, department directors who wish to 
have their summer schools included in the listing are requested 
to have the necessary information (typed double spaced) in the 
hands of the Editor not later than March 25. 


College Newsletter 


HE College Committee on Physical Education and Athletics 

for Men inaugurated an organized effort for a newsletter 
on college physical and health education, athletics, and recre- 
ation. The project is sponsored officially by the AAHPER, the 
College Physical Education Association, and the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. The Committee is composed of 
three representatives from each of the above associations as 
follows: 

American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation: Dr. William L. Hughes, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Dr. Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; Dr. Ben W. Miller, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6. D. C. 

College Physical Education Association: Dr. Delbert Ober- 
teuffer, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. A. W. 
Marsh, Amherst, College, Amherst, Massachusetts; Dr. E. 
LeRoy Mercer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association: Mr. Norton G, 
Pritchett, University of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. 
George E. Rider, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Mr. Carl 
K. Dellmuth, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

The officers for 1946-47 are: FE. LeRoy Mercer, CPEA, 
chairman; Norton G. Pritchett, NCAA, vice chairman; Ben W. 
Miller, AAHPER, secretary. 

The Committee was officially organized and held its first 
meeting in Philadelphia on March 21, 1945. Its functions are: 

1. To formulate plans for the distribution of factual informa- 
tion of national interest pertaining to physical education and 
athletics and to act as an agency for placing such information 
in the hands of the member organizations. 

2. To gather information and make studies of trends in phy- 
sical education and athletics which are of common interest; to 
formulate statements representing joint opinion and policy 
and present such statements to the respective organizations for 
ratification. 

3. To act as an agency for inter-association relationships; 
to study and report upon all matters pertaining to policies, prin- 
ciples, and practices where such studies will enhance under- 
standing, encourage mutual interests, and transfer of factual 
information. 

The work of the committee in the publication of the news- 
letter is being subsidized by all three organizations for corre- 
spondence, supplies, mimeographing, and mailing costs. 

The newsletter project has been approved officially, an editor 
designated, and the first enlarged issue published. The news- 
letter is to be published three or four times a year and is to be 
mailed to individuals without cost who are on the mailing list 
submitted respectively by the three organizations represented 
on the committee. 

This newsletter is, therefore, an attempt to help unify the 
forces in physical education and athletics in the United States, 
particularly on the college level, and to provide a channel 
through which facts or opinions on current major problems of 
widespread interest may be disseminated. There seems to be 
rather common agreement that there is need to work together 
better in the solution of problems which are national in scope. 
_ The newsletter is not intended to be an elaborate publica- 
tion. Its success will depend on many sources of news and 
of developments in the field. In future issues it is hoped that 
the names of contributors to each issue of any types of news 
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items will be listed as contributing editors unless opposition to 
such a policy is voiced by the individual. A group of 40 to 50 
leaders will be canvassed before each issue and be given suffi- 
cient time to make their contributions. 

It is believed that such a project will serve a worthy pur- 
pose and will be a type of service that all will appreciate if con- 
tributions are sent regularly from all sources. It is hoped that 
everyone receiving copies will make a special effort to help. 
The next issue will be published in March. 

The newsletter was published on two occasions during 1945 
through the efforts of Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. The mailing list was limited as 
was intended at that time. If there are suggestions as to certain 
key leaders who should be added to our mailing list, feel 
free to send their names and addresses to the Washington office. 

Briefs 
THE Washington Chapter of the American Physiotherapy 
Association is holding a symposium on scoliosis in Seattle, 
Saturday and Sunday, April 19 and 20. Those attending the 
National Convention of the AAHPER are cordially invited to 
join this symposium. If interested, contact Miss Marguerite 
Irvine, 1011 Summit Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


else is manning officially the organized effort for a better pro- 
fession. The membership directory is published every other 
year and, therefore, it is quite essential that the workers in our 
profession have their names in the directory. During the two- 
year period in which the first membership directory was used 
the individuals whose names were included were benefitted 
through several important services. In addition, the directory 
serves as a splendid source of names and of inspiration on hun- 
dreds of occasions. This appeal should be utilized by all indi- 
viduals who have any responsibility for promoting memberships 
between now and next June 1. 
Syracuse University Misfortune 

EMBERS will be sorry to learn that the physical education 

plant at Syracuse University burned down in January with 
a $75,000 loss of equipment and a $2,000,000 loss of structure. 
Members of the faculty lost much of their own personal files in 
addition to which the department itself lost over 300 case studies 
accumulated with much care over a five-year period. The New 
York State Association’s treasurer’s records were completely 
lost. Many of the records of the physical education major stu- 
dents, however, were found to be only water-soaked and were 
salvaged. The department, handling more than 2,600 men stu- 





The Fifty-Second Annual Convention! A joyous time, 
new things to see, old friends to greet, something to learn 
and a trip to the great Northwest. This convention will 
be unique—every president, I know, has felt the same 
way. Planning programs, writing letters, waiting for 
answers, working with enthusiastic local committees does 
something to you. You either believe in it, or you have 
a nervous breakdown. I chose the former. 

Won’t you come to this convention to meet 

—our members in the Northwest District and to re- 
new acquaintance with their cooperating neighbors 
in the Southwest. 

To see 

—the U. S. A. by air, road, or rail 

—beautiful Seattle and Puget Sound 

—many demonstrations in various phases of health, 
physical education, and recreation in general and 
special sessions 

—interesting exhibits of various commercial products 
used in our field 

—unusual educational exhibits 

—new visual education materials 

—a mass demonstration of the program in the Seattle 
public schools. 





Come to the Seattle Convention! 


To hear 
—outstanding speakers such as Pearl Wanamaker, 
Maxwell Taylor, Joseph Wolffe, and Raymond 
Allen 
—many leaders in our own profession from all areas 
of the United States 
—unusual reports of the work of our committees 
To talk 
—socially with your friends 
—professionally in the workshop conference and at 
sectional meetings 
To play or relax 
—at the reception 
—at the dances 
—on the all-day boat trip 
—every morning from 1:00 a.m.-8:00 a.m. 
To learn 
—the “Problems and Plans” of the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation 
See you in Seattle! 
HELEN MANLEY 
President 








The College Physica! Education Association has also en- 
dosed the recreation platform entitled “Recreation—An Es- 
sential Community Service,” appearing in the June, 1946, issue 
of the Journal. 


Dr. Randolph W. Webster, formerly acting director of the 
School of Health, Physical Education, and Athletics, West Vir- 
ginia University, is now professor in charge of the Graduate 
Division of Physical Education and chairman of the Graduate 
Committee at Michigan State College, East Lansing. Dr. Web- 
ster went to West Virginia University in 1940 and left a similar 
position to direct the new division at Michigan State College. 

All members who attend the Seattle Convention are urged 
to take their membership cards to the convention. Presentation 
of membership cards will facilitate registration and avoid delay. 
In addition, no follow-up or possible refunds will be necessary. 

The National Council on Rehabilitation will hold its annual 
meeting April 29-30, 1947, in St. Louis, Missouri, with the 
Jefferson Hotel as headquarters. 

Second Membership Directory 
: en second official Membership Directory will be published 
next summer with all names and addresses of members as 
of June 1, 1947. This is the second effort to let all know who 
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dents, has no workshop, classrooms, or home. The required 
physical education program has been temporarily dropped as an 
emergency measure. 

Despite this major setback, however, the department is facing 
the situation squarely and hopes that the future will see a larger 
and better program, new equipment, and new buildings at Syra- 
cuse University. We wish Syracuse University the best of luck 
in the tremendous rebuilding program ahead. 

To Members Desiring Changes of Address 

LEASE report changes of address direct to the AAHPER, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C., allowing 
five weeks before change is to take effect. Be sure to send your 
old address together with new address. Copies of the magazines 
which have been mailed to an old address will not be forwarded 
by the post office unless extra postage is sent to the post office 
by the subscriber. Avoid such expense and make sure of getting 

your copies promptly by notifying the AAHPER in advance. 

Convention Educational Exhibits 

At agencies and groups wishing to have space for an educa- 
tional exhibit at the national AAHPER convention in 
April in Seattle are asked to make their requests of the chair- 
man of the Educational Exhibits Committee, Nora Page Hall, 
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Jlew Books ! 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Jlew 





by 
Rachael Yocom H. B. Hunsaker 
Associate Professor of Physical Education Professor of Physical Education 
Utah State Agricultural College Utah State Agricultural College 


How may we guide boys and girls, men and women, to become better adapted socially, mentally 
and emotionally to the high pressure living to which most of them are or will be exposed. 


One way—through coeducational sports. 


From 
the 
‘ book 





INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN gives us the answer. 


The authors tell us that a program of coeducation may be handled successfully, through the closer 
working relationship of men’s and women’s programs. They show the basic differences and similar- 
ities in the technique and teaching of individual sports to men and women and give excellent teaching 
aids. 


The teacher, the major student and the participant will find this book invaluable. Archery, Bad- 
minton, Golf, Fencing, and Tennis—clearly analyzed and described. 


For each sport: A brief history Selections, care and repair of equipment 
Teaching progression, skills—summary and analysis 
General and verbal teaching aids 
Strategy on hints for beginners | Class organization 
Bibliography 
March 6’ x9” Illustrated $4.00 


MANUAL OF BOYS’ CLUB OPERATIONS 


Boys’ Clubs of America 


This book is a statement of the philosophies, policies, programs, methods and procedures which 
have developed from more than seventy-five years of Boys’ Club operation and service to boys. 


Valuable as a reference book for all Boys’ Club workers especially those who are new in the field; 
as a textbook in schools and colleges and in the Boys’ Clubs of America’s own training course. 


March 6” x 9” Cloth Illustrated $4.00 


A. S. BARN# 


67 West 44th Street 
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Ideas! 


Jlew Books ! 


THE RUSSIAN-AMERICAN SONG AND DANCE BOOK 


By Marion Bergman 


In song—a delightful and instructive fragment of Russian folk 
history. 

The narrative background and simple music which accompany 
each song and dance bring to the reader the color, vigor, spirit, and 
aspirations of these people. 


Beautifully illustrated by Lucina Smith Wakefield. 
8” x 10” Music $3.00 


In the same series: 

THE CHINESE-AMERICAN SONG AND GAME BOOK, A. Gertrude Jacobs $3.00 
THE SPANISH-AMERICAN SONG AND GAME BOOK, Compiled by Workers 

of the Writers’ Program, Music Program, and Art Program of the W.P.A. 

in New Mexico $3.00 


RIFLE 
MARKSMANSHIP 


By William L. Stephens 


Among the contents: The spot- 
ting scope; regulation shooting 
positions; sights, sighting and aim- 
ing; trigger squeezing, breathing 
and holding; cleaning and care of 


JUST REVISED! 
SOFTBALL 
By Arthur T. Noren 
Contains the new 1947 soft- 


the rifle. 
6x9” Illustrated $1.50 ball rules, description of the 
fundamental techniques of the 
WINNING GOLF 


game, team play, information 
By Byron Nelson 


: on equipment and construction. 
Among the contents: Selecting ee 


your equipment, concentration, 6”x9” = IIlustrated $1.50 
uniformity of swing, the grip, 

pitch and chip shots, putting, sand 

trap shots, variations. 


8¥2"’x11" Illustrated $2.50 





NA COMPANY 


)N 





New York 18, N. Y. 
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TENNIS MADE EASY 
By Lloyd Budge 


Among the contents: The theory 
of timing, the theory of footwork, 
the back hand stroke, the serve, 
court strategy and position play. 


6”x9” = Illustrated $1.50 


ARCHERY 


By Natalie Reichart and 

Gilman Keasey 
Among the contents: The relaxed 
method, archery equipment for 
target shooting, care of equipment, 
teaching an archery group or class, 
archery competition, indoor arch- 
ery. 


6”x9” = IIlustrated $1.50 
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Does your membership expire in March? Send in your renewal promptly if you are planning to attend 
the national convention in Seattle in order to facilitate registration. 





Puyallup High School, Puyallup, Washington. In your requests 
please indicate the type of exhibit planned and the amount of 
space required. 


New Officers of CPEA 


7 new officers of the College Physical Education Associa- 

tion elected at the annual meeting recently held in New 
York City are: president, Dr. Carl L. Nordly, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; vice president, Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania; and 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. Glenn W. Howard, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York (incumbent). 


Convention Dormitory Accommodations 


TT comply with numerous requests the Hotel Housing Bureau 
has arranged for dormitory accommodations for groups of 
four, six, or eight. Only a few of these large rooms would be 
at the Olympic, but all would be in the central metropolitan 
area. Such accommodations would cost each guest $2.00 per 
night. 
In making application for this type of service it would be 
necessary to give the names and addresses of all members of 
the party and give dates of arrival and departure. 


Division of Health, Physical Education, Recreation Established 


Star State Department of Education in California has estab- 

lished a division of health education, physical education, 
and recreation. This move merges the Division of Recreation 
and the Division of Health and Physical Education. Verne 
Landreth is chief of the division. Dr. Bernice Moss is consultant 
in health education and James W. Barton is consultant in recre- 
ation. 


College Workshop 


ILMA HAYNES, director of physical education, Stephens 

College, Columbia, Missouri, writes that in Estes Park, 
Colorado, from June 20 to the 27, there will be held the second 
workshop for college staffs in physical education, health and 
recreation. For seven days members will blaze a new trail to 
the goal of postwar needs for the college student and for our- 
selves. 


This is a chance to study and play together in one of the 
beauty spots of America in the heart of the Rockies. Rocky 
Mountain National Park is a region famous for rugged gorges, 
great valleys, mountain lakes. Rimmed with snow-capped 
peaks, the most famous is Long’s Peak. The Trail Ridge 
Road over the Continental Divide is the highest continuous 
automobile highway in America. Those who have not seen such 
a panorama should take advantage of this opportunity. 


The conference will be one where we can talk shop with our 
colleagues from east and west, north and south; with people 
from small schools and large universities; from teachers’ col- 
leges and professional schools; from small town and city. What 
are the real issues? What are the postwar needs? physical 
fitness? recreation? public relations? Are they the year-old 
questions we ponder, expound, and never settle but put a new 
turn to after meeting together? What will you get out of it 
for your job? Cooperative thinking, listening to experts on 
many topics, discussing problems among ourselves, riding the 
trails, playing tennis or golf, or just lolling under the sun or 
around the blazing fires at night can be enjoyed by all. 

The Seattle conference will be over; we can start as a unit 
to make the first united plan for the future. As college di- 
rectors, we must unify for the drive. Education everywhere 
needs some concerted action especially in the field of recruit- 
ment. We, too, must join the movement but with a plan. 
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Please Note! 

\ ives attention of the Washington office of the Association 

has been drawn to the fact that no definite address was 
given for the registration blank printed on page 13 of the Jan. 
uary Journal. As shown, the upper part, or hotel reservation 
should be sent to Mr. W. Neil Ellis, Chairman, Housing 
Bureau, AAHPER Conference, c/o 810 Dexter Avenue, 
Seattle 9, Washington. The lower part, or registration blank, 
should be sent to A. A. Auernheimer, chairman, Registration 
Committee, AAHPER Conference, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 
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By Carol C. Cornish 
Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 


WASHINGTON .......- «. . «+ By Kay Fox 

The University of Washington is offering an intensive short 
course in health education during the first two weeks of the 
1947 summer session. The course will be under the direction 
of Dr. Dorothy Nyswander of the School of Public Health, 
University of California, and is being offered by the Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine and Public Health of the School 
of Medicine in cooperation with the College of Education, 
School of Nursing Education, and the Departments of Health 
and Physical Education for Men and Women. 

The lectures and seminars will be of special interest to 
classroom school teachers, school administrators, special teach- 
ers of health subjects and public health nurses. The course 
will begin on June 23, 1947, and will end July 5, 1947. The 
fee will be $12.00 and will carry 3 hours of credit. 


GREGOUN «© «© ws we ee &% @ By Clyde M. Martin 

The Oregon State Joint Committee for Health and Physical 
Fitness elected Mrs. Agnes C. Booth, Marion County school 
Superintendent, as chairman for the coming year at the De- 
cember 14th meeting. Other officers chosen were: vice chairman, 
H. B. Ferrin, superintendent of schools, Cottage Grove; and 
secretary, Dorotha Moore Massey, state department of educa- 
tion, Salem. Methods used in the administration of the phy- 
sical examination to school children, were presented and ex- 
plained by Agnes Booth, county school superintendent, Marion 
County; Roy Cannon, county superintendent, Multnomah 
County; and Dr. Willard Stone, Marion County health officer. 
Dorotha Moore Massey reported on the work being accom- 
plished in the health and physical education program through 
the State Department of Education. Ray Hendrickson, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, discussed present problems of teachers 
and methods of providing teachers with more assistance. 

The Eastern District of the Oregon Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation held its inaugural meet- 
ing December 7 and elected the following officers: Beverly 
Steveson, Pendleton, president; Truman Carter, Baker, vice 
president; Mary Bennett, La Grande, secretary; H. L. Stanley, 
Joseph, treasurer; and Lois Baldwin, Baker, publicity chair- 
man. The program featured movies of the Grants Pass physi- 
cal education program; a tumbling demonstration by Mr. Carter 
and three boys; and talks by Grace Scully, state NSWA rep- 
resentative, and Erma Weir, Oregon state association treasurer. 
Vernon Gilmore, Bob Keuscher, and Dorotha Moore Massey 
represented the state association. 


Continuous study has been made of the validity, reliability, 
and ease of administration of tests included in the Oregon phy- 
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sical education testing program. A research study is now un- 
derway to establish more definitely the standards for each grade 
jevel. Five hundred boys and five hundred girls at each grade 
level from the fourth through the twelfth grades are being 
tested to provide data for the study. Schools throughout the 
state were selected to cooperate in obtaining data. Different 
sizes and types of schools are included from the small rural 
school to the large city school. Dr. Wayne W. Massey, associate 
professor of physical education, University of Oregon, is di- 
recting the project with the cooperation of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 








News from the + 
+ Student Section 


By Lucille Trucano 
University of Washington, Seattle 


DEAR FELLOW STUDENTS: 

The physical education students of Seattle invite you to the 
national convention of the AAHPER, April 21-26, 1947. Again 
we will have our own Student Section meeting in which we 
will have the opportunity to discuss problems and plans perti- 
nent to students. Let’s make the most of this opportunity. 

The 1947 Student Section meeting will be of the forum 
type. A problem, plan, or suggestion will be presented in two 
to five minutes by a selected student. Following this will be a 
ten-minute discussion on the presented topic by all students. 
These talks will be of practical and tangible nature and very 
informal. 

Every school should have at least one representative at the 
convention. If you have a physical education club or associa- 
tion, why not have that group sponsor a money-raising pro- 
ject to pay a delegate’s way to Seattle? 

See you at the Convention. 

Sincerely, 
LucILLE TRUCANO 
Student Chairman 
KATHRO KIDWELL 
Faculty Advisor 











*x* * * 


Texas State College for Women recommends that honorary 
rating or rank be conferred by the national Student Section 
on those students meeting certain suggested requirements. It 
is our hope that this plan may be nationwide in scope, and 
that the recognition may be its own reward. 

We further recommend that only juniors (at the end of their 
junior year) and seniors be eligible for consideration. We also 
recommend that the selection of such honorees be undertaken 
within each college by either the department faculty, faculty and 
previously selected honorees (after the first year), or by a 
faculty-student committee, whichever the college would prefer. 

Standards for selecting honorary candidates may vary from 
place to place and therefore within the following areas recom- 
mendations are suggestive rather than exhaustive and specific 
only where we felt standardization of procedure and attainment 
essential. 


Scholastic Standards——The honoree shall have (1) at least a 
B average total grade, (2) skill rating average not below C, 
(3) good command of both spoken and written English. 

General Leadership Standards.—The honoree shall have proved 
her leadership ability either within the college or the community. 

Personal Health—The honoree must be by example and prac- 
tice an exponent of healthful living including all of the physi- 
cal, mental, social, and emotional aspects. 

Character and Personality—The prospective honoree not only 
should be exemplary in her character but should exhibit an at- 
tractive, integrated personality. Many of the following traits 
should be demonstrated in her everyday living: self-confidence, 
ability to adjust, responsibility, resourcefulness, good judgment, 
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cooperation, tact, integrity, tolerance, emotional stability, initia- 
tive, courtesy. 

Professional Interests and Abilities—A keen interest and ac- 
tive participation in the various activities of the profession 
should characterize a student who is elected to the honorary 
group of the National Student Section. The honoree should 
have demonstrated clearly and in tangible form professional in- 
terest and ability in the following three areas: first, attitudes 
and standards relating to the profession; second, active par- 
ticipation in professional matters; third, creativeness in some 
professional area. 

Personal Appearance.—A leader and a representative of our 
profession should exemplify good grooming, exhibit good pos- 
ture, and utilize an effective, well modulated voice. 

Obviously there are and will be many problems until such time 
as there has been not only full discussion but a true test of 
action over several years. Such problems as the following 
must be solved: Should a personality scale be recommended for 
use? What effect will the skill rating requirement make on 
purely health majors or recreation majors as such? Should 
a quota (based on college enrollment) be set for each college ? 

Please send in your opinions of this plan to the Student Sec- 
tion chairman so that the final decision on the acceptance or 
rejection of the plan can be made at the Student Section meet- 
ing in April. 


Eastern District + 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


CONNECTICUT .... 

The Connecticut committee of the National Section on 
Womens Athletics, Miss Ruth Byler, chairman, presented a 
panel discussion on “Standards in Girls’ Competitive Athletics” 
at the state convention. 


By Raymond A. Snyder 


Members on the panel were Miss Hope Smith, associate 
director of the New Haven YWCA;; Miss Claire Trisch, State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut; Miss Marjorie Doty, 
Hartford High School, Hartford, Connecticut; and Miss Justine 
Clark, William Hall High School, West Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 

The panel discussed the following points: 

1. Brief outline of the work of the NSWA committee in 
Connecticut, the officials’ rating board, the girls’ committee of 
CIAC, Miss Byler. 

2. Reasons for competition, Miss Hope Smith. 

3. Standards for competition, Miss Trisch. 

4. Ways of providing competition, Miss Doty. 

The consensus of opinion was that a need persists for pro- 
viding competition for the highly skilled player, but no agree- 
ment was reached as to means of implementing a program that 
would meet this need. 

Miss Mary Benevento reported that fovr basketball clinics 
were scheduled for this year, one in each of the CIAC regions. 
The purposes of the clinics were to demonstrate good officiating 
and to give an opportunity for women to take their intramural 
and national basketball rating. 

The new NSWA Sports Bulletin will be of interest to all 
women in physical education. The editor is Alice Schriver, 
formerly in the Waves. It is a magazine devoted strictly to 
girls’ athletics and will contain techniques on sports, charts for 
bulletin boards, cartoons, and new trends. Orders will be taken 
by A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, New York City 
18. The cost is $1.50 per year. 

Early in the month of May, 1946, Connecticut took another 
step in its dental care program. This program continues to be 
based on the premise that maximum prevention and control of 
dental diseases can be realized by provision for adequate dental 











care, p-eferably in the younger age groups. Governor Raymond 
E. Baldwin christened a new mobile dental unit of the State 
Department of Health at the state capitol in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

The mobile dental unit is designed specially to bring complete 
dental care to school and preschool children in rural areas 
where resident dentists are unable to handle the large number 
of children. It is completely equipped for this purpose and 
is staffed by a dentist specially trained in children’s dentistry, 
assisted by a dental hygienist and a clerk. 

Services of the field dental unit are being furnished to towns 
upon their request to the State Department of Health. This 
is in conformity with the purpose of Chapter 192, Sec. 59 of 
the 1945 Supplement to the General Statutes which was spon- 
sored as House Bill 604 by Representatives William B. Barnett 
and William G. Raynsford of Salisbury. Approval of formal 
request from the community for such services automatically 
qualifies all resident children in the area regardless of age, sex, 
religion, or financial status. Prophylaxes, fillings, extractions, 
and local fluorine therapy are given at a nominal fee based 
on actual cost of the dental supplies used and services of the 
dentist and dental hygienist for each patient. 

The rural community dental programs are being established 
by the State Department of Health in cooperation with local 
school superintendents and: dental committees representing 
parent-teacher associations, men’s and women’s clubs and other 
lay groups from the localities concerned. During summer 
vacation periods the mobile unit will operate in conjunction 
with summer round-ups, well child, and dental hygiene con- 
ferences. Before the unit moves into an area to provide dental 
services, the dentists in surrounding towns are consulted on 
the proposed plan by a representative from the department’s 
division of dental hygiene. 

These procedures harmonize with the principles set forth 
by the American and State Dental Associations which empha- 
size that dental health is the responsibility of the individual, 
the family, and the community in that order. When this 
responsibility is not assumed by the community it should be 
assumed by the state. The community in all cases should deter- 
mine the methods for providing service in its area. These 
principles and the Connecticut program of dental services for 
children have been endorsed by the Connecticut State Dental 
Association. 

The Connecticut branch of the National Study of Child 
Health Services sponsored by the American Academy of 
Pediatrics is about to begin its sixth month of survey activities. 
As in other states, Connecticut is finding this assignment much 
greater in scope than originally anticipated when the study 
was in the planning stage or even in its first phases of devel- 
opment. 

To date all pediatricians in the state, according to the listing 
in June 1, 1946, have had their detailed, consecutive, four-week 
schedules. During the past few months the pediatricians have 
been personally visited for additional information indicated in 
specialized phases of their work. One hundred and twelve pedi- 
atricians comprised the original list. At present returns are 
filed for 79 pediatricians or 70 percent. In the course of the first 
analysis, it was found that some of these pediatricians had 
changed their specialty or are practicing in other areas. A new 
listing is being compiled which is to include pediatricians 
recently returning from military service, or coming into Con- 
necticut to establish practice. 

Physicians in general practice and other specialties have been 
sent schedules in order to estimate the amount of medical care 
given to children under 15 years of age by other than pediatri- 
cians. At the present time 1,600 schedules have been mailed to 
physicians and about 40 percent have been returned. 

Thirteen hundred and seventy-one dentists practicing in the 
state have been sent schedules and approximately 33-1/3 percent 
of the dental schedules have been returned at this reporting. 
Dental schedules continue to come in every mail so this per- 
centage varies from day to day. 

Hospitals are grouped for this study as general, pediatric, 
and maternity hospitals of twenty-five beds or over and those 
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having less than twenty-five beds. The first group are on the 
hospital schedules for which pediatricians are taking respon. ’ 
sibility for gathering the specific information regarding facilities 
for child care. According to the first classification there are 
fifty in the first group from which 20 percent of the schedules 
have been returned. In addition to the above classification 
other specialized hospitals are classified as tuberculosis, nervous 
and mental diseases, contagious disease, chronic and convyales. 
cent care hospitals, and nursing homes. The latter are classi. 
fied similarly to the hospital classification, but in this area the 
survey has just been started. All are being studied for child. 
care facilities, however, regardless of whether they are privately 
owned or tax-supported institutions. : 

Another large phase of the recent study is the survey of 
public health services available for children. Health officers 
throughout the state are aiding the Academy in getting this 
information. To date this study is under way in the thirteen 
health sections which have full-time health ofi:cers. One hundred 
and seventy-seven more schedules will be sent out to the part. 
time health officers in the state. 


In Connecticut there has been excellent cooperation and 
demonstrable willingness on the part of all ‘individuals and 
organizations to do their part to make this a successful under- 
taking. 


PENNSYLVANIA ...... . By Martha Gable 


The Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation held its fall meeting on Friday, November 
1, 1946. Miss Helen Manley and Dr. Joseph Wolffe gave 
extremely interesting talks on the needs of the profession. Dr, 
Wolffe spoke on the topic, “A Physician Looks at Physical 
Education,” and stressed the need for good programs with 
workable facilities and adequate time to accomplish definite, 
worthwhile results. Mr. John B. Kelly was present and he 
echoed the opinions voiced by Miss Manley and Dr. Wolffe, 
stating that we, as a group, must take aggressive action to 
secure more time, adequate space, and additional personnel in 
order that our programs may be carried on successfully. As 
a result of this meeting, the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia's 
largest newspaper, gave us a three-quarter page feature, entitled, 
“Ts Physical Education the Schools’ Number One Problem 
Child?” Miss Manley, Dr. Wolffe, Mr. Jack Kelly, Mr. Grover 
Mueller, director of physical and health education, and Dr. 
Weaver, assistant director of the Division of Medical Services, 
were quoted at length. 


There is a great amount of radio work going on in Phila- 
delphia. This fall, the radio office of the Philadelphia schools 
wrote and produced a series of six health programs geared to 
classroom use for the elementary schools. These were drama- 
tized versions of incidents of safety, the importance of rest, 
proper diet, the value of exercise, and first aid. Reports from 
the schools indicate that the children were very enthusiastic 
about the programs. 

Station WPEN conducts a sports program for school chil- 
dren from 2:30 p.m. to 2:45 p.m. daily. A sports story is told 
and prominent coaches and athletes are interviewed. The pro- 
grams terminate with a few minutes of relaxation exercises. 

Every Wednesday night, Station WFIL features “The Girl 
of the Week in Sports.” Martha Gable selects the girl from 
Philadelphia and surrounding schools, colleges, clubs, indus- 
trial, and recreational groups. 

School children have been featured in the regular television 
shows on Station WPTZ. These are demonstrations of tech- 
niques, and dancing has also been included. : 

On Saturday, December 28, 1946, an all-women sports show 
was presented on the Mutual network. From Philadelphia the 
participants were Anne Townsend, field hockey; Evelyn 
Chandler of the Ice Follies; Dorothy Germain, golf; and Peggy 
Welsh, tennis. Miss Helen Manley spoke for the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics from St. Louis, Mo. Val 
Mikiel, singles bowling champion, spoke from Detroit, and from 
Los Angeles, “Babe” Didrickson Zaharias, Pauline Betz, and 
Aileen Allen, were heard. The program was arranged by 
Martha Gable in cooperation with Stoney McLinn of Station 
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WIP, director of the weekly “Sportsparade.” 

Boys and girls are interviewed during intermission at. the 
boys’ games over Station WIBG. 

The officers of the Pennsylvania Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, as a result of convention 
elections, at Harrisburg in December, 1946, are as follows: 
president, Captain William Palmer, Pittsburgh; vice president, 
Lowell Drake, Erie; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth Carver, 
Aliquippa. Chairman-elect will be Wilfred Collin, Philadelphia. 


Plans are under way to include a sports clinic at the Phila- 
dephia workshop to be held during July, 1947. Outstanding 
coaches are being sought to give short-term refresher courses 
in several sports. Also, there will be a health area and prob- 
ably an area for those interested in the field of the dance. 
This is the first time that so, wide a variety of activities has 
been offered. 

On November 20, 1946, in the Upper Darby Junior High 
School, the first i1eeting of the southeaster district associa- 
tion, was held. The speaker of the evening was Dr. Lloyd B. 
Sharp, executive director of Life Camps, Inc. Dr. Sharp’s talk 
and the film which followed were extremely interesting both for 
the philosophy of camping and outdoor education which was 
set forth and for the activities of the program which serve 
to carry out that philosophy. As some states have already 
passed school camp acts and have been developing school camp 
programs, Dr. Sharp’s talk and the March of Time film which 
was shown were of great value and interest to both physical 
education teachers and administrators. School camping for all 
pupils seems to be an educational development of the near future. 


NEW YORK. .... . By Ross L. Allen 
The New York state association had its most successful con- 
vention in Syracuse, January 30-February 1. Three divisional 
meetings for health, physical education, and recreation occupied 
the delegates on Thursday morning, January 30. Lawrence K. 
Frank, director, Caroline Zachry, Institute of Human Devel- 
opment, Lt. Colonel Francis M. Green, Master of the Sword, 
West Point Academy, Harlan G. Metcalf of the National Rec- 
reation Association, and Martha Gable of the Philadelphia 
public schools were some of the speakers during the Thursday 
morning sessions in the Syracuse and Onondaga Hotels. 

The New York State Council on Health Teaching held a 
luncheon meeting Thursday in the Onondaga with Dr. Charles 
C. Wilson of Yale University presiding. Miss Anna Towse 
of the Onondaga Health Association planned this program. 

On Thursday afternoon the health teaching section heard 
Dr. David Patton, superintendent of schools, Syracuse, discuss 
health and safety of the elementary school child. Also on 
Thursday afternoon Lloyd O. Appleton, Assistant Master of 
the Sword, West Point Academy, Frank Lloyd, City College 
of New York, and Harry Scott of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, discussed standards as a means of promotion of 
physical education in the college men’s group. 

Harriett M. Brown, Skidmore College, planned an excellent 
program for the college women’s section on Thursday from 
2-4 p.m. Ray Weiss, State Teachers College, Cortland, brought 
Dr. Peter V. Karpovich, Springfield College, and Dr. Jeannette 
Saurborn, Bronxville, to the measurement and evaluation sec- 
tion at the same time. 

The city directors’ section had a supper session on Thursday 
evening with Vaughn S. Blanchard, president-elect of the 
AAHPER, and director of health and physical education in the 
Detroit public schools, as the main speaker. 

The first general session on Thursday evening was presided 
over by Ellis Champlin, acting state director of health and 
physical education, New York. One of the speakers was 
Frederick H. Bair, executive assistant to Commissioner Spauld- 
ing of New York state. A social program followed 

Friday morning included sessions on professional training 
with Glenn Howard; athletics with Ed McKeever; the New 
York State School Nurse Teachers Association with Cath- 
aringa Huntsman; elementary school physical education with 
Dr. Donnal V. Smith, president, State Teachers College, Cort- 
land, and Mazie Scanlan of New Jersey ; secondary school phys- 
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ical education for women with Martha Gable and Alfreda 
Mosscrop; and the Dental Hygienists Association of the State 
of New York. 

The New York State School Nurse Teachers Association, 
the New York State Coaches Association, and college reunion 
luncheons were held during the noon hour on Friday. 

The second general assembly at 2 p.m. on Friday presented 
committee reports including studies made of the use of war 
surplus materials, professional training, etc. Dr. Ben W. Miller, 
executive secretary of the AAHPER, reported at the assembly 
on the current status of the national association. The Friday 
afternoon meetings were concluded by a professional student 
section program planned by Miss Joyce Norton and Professor 
Lenore Alway, both of State Teachers College, Cortland. 

The banquet and dance took place Friday evening with 
Francis J. Moench, president, and Carroll H. Smith, president- 
elect of the New York state association, presiding. State service 
awards were granted during the banquet. 

Among the speakers on Saturday morning were Robert 
Kiphuth of Yale, Charles E. Brewer of the National Recreation 
Association, and Charles Harris of the American Youth Hostels. 
The convention was closed with afternoon sessions on physi- 
cal education for women with Marie Schuler as chairman and 
Lenore Alway and Ethel Kloberg as program participants, and 
the State Teachers College workshop presided over by Alice 
Backus. 

It is estimated that approximately 1,000 delegates from the 
fields of health, physical education, athletics, and recreation 
attended the convention. 

Participants were very enthusiastic about the December 7 
meeting in Schenectady when the Eastern Zone held its fall 
work clinic meeting. Ed Pickens of Troy High School and Sig 
Makofski of Mount Pleasant High School demonstrated tech- 
niques in basketball. Girls’ activities were ably taught by 
Virginia Harvey, Russell Sage College, Mrs. John Gottschalk 
of Emma Willard School, Troy, and Janet Scantlebury of 
Russell Sage College. Miss Helen Chesky, Schenectady, and 
Florence O’Neil of the State Education Department conducted 
health education clinics. The School Nurse Teachers group 
had as speakers, Dr. John Burke, Schenectady, Dr. Cyrus Max- 
well, Albany, and Mr. Harry Linton, superintendent of schools, 
Schenectady. Over 200 attended the luncheon meeting. 

All the zone publicity chairmen are envious of the South- 
eastern Zone’s Newsletter most ably edited by Richard F. 
Hayes. Over 70 people attended the zone’s meeting on Novem- 
ber 1 at the Hotel Martinique in New York City to hear Ellis 
H. Champlin, Francis J. Moench, Colonel F. M. Green, Dr. 
Elmon L. Vernier, and Dr. Marguerite K. Bowers. 

A coaches’ association has been formed in Duchess County; 
an officials’ association is to be affiliated later with the coaches’ 
group. The officers include Sam Kalloch, Poughkeepsie, presi- 
dent, and Fred Cousins, of Wappingers Falls, vice president. 


Ray Harrington, president of the Northern Zone, reports a 
very successful meeting of the zone in Massena on November 
23. Demonstrations in various sports and physical education 
activities were presented under the direction of Jim Long of 
Massena High School. Frances J. Moench, Cortland, was a 
recent speaker at a meeting of this zone. 


All the zones report unusually excellent programs and at- 
tendance at their fall meetings. Miss Josephine Harrington of 
Mineola is president of the Long Island Zone which heard Dr. 
Cyrus Maxwell discuss “Current School Health Problems” on 
November 1 in Hempstead. On February 8 this zone had its 
meeting in the Kitty Hawkes Room at La Guardia Airport 
to hear reports of the state convention in Syracuse. Mrs. 
Frances S. Korhammer of Mount Vernon, president of the 
Southeastern Zone, is enthusiastic about the fall meeting of her 
group, which was addressed by Dr. Lois Murphy, psychologist 
at Sarah Lawrence College, on November 1. Evelyn C. Bourcy, 
president of the North Central Zone, announces a joint meet- 
ing with the Northern Zone. Jean Fiester of Point Pleasant, 
has been elected president of the Central Western Zone, and 
Marion Phillips of Rochester, as secretary-treasurer. Several 
members of this group attended the American School Health 
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Association convention held in Cleveland in November. The 
Central Zone had as its guest speakers during its fall meeting 
in Utica, Mrs. Cora M. Wilder of the State Education Depart- 
ment and the health officer of Utica. Mrs. Lydia Brady of 
Poland and Miss Vena Radley of Syracuse were elected vice 
president and secretary respectively during this meeting. 

Marion N. Stowell, reporter for the Central Zone, informs 
us that over 150 attended the fall meeting of the zone in Utica 
at which Ellis H. Champlin, Francis J. Moench, Hazel Kinzly, 
Earl Svendsen, and Lenore Alway spoke. New members on 
the staff of Syracuse University include Carl A. Troester, Cari 
E. Willgoose, and Manda Custis. Miss Custis, Ann Wright, 
and Marion Stowell have been granted the M.S. degree in 
education by Syracuse University. 





« Canadian News + 


By Hart M. Devenney 
Winnipeg, Canada 


The Sports College of the Air produced by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company in cooperation with the National Coun- 
cil of the YMCA in Canada drew 426,998 pieces of mail in 85 
broadcasts over the past year and a half. Sixty-five percent 
of this mail came from rural areas and places of less than 5,000 
population. Executive Director William R. Cook and Lloyd 
Percival, the Sports College coach deserve much praise in this 
connection. Literature is mailed to all who write in. 





Mr. John Pearson, director of recreation at Brantford, Ont., 
will make a cross-country tour on behalf of the Parks and Rec- 
reation Association of Canada in the very near future. 


Oscar Pearson, director of recreation at Toronto, Ont., re- 
ports that he has 32 community centers in operation after about 
one year’s operation. 

The implementation of the reports of the Canadian Youth 
Commission was the main topic of a conference arranged by 
the Canadian Welfare Council in Ottawa early in December. 
Over 175 French and English-speaking delegates representing 
youth organizations and youth-serving agencies were unanimous 
in their opinion that the commission remain in existence. Two 
of the reports of the commission made extensive recommenda- 
tions in the fields of health and recreation. 

The CPEA has now officially changed its name to include 
all recreation and health education workers. It thus becomes 
the Canadian Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. The president of the Canadian Association repre- 
sents that body on the recreation division of the Canadian 
Welfare Council. This is one of the many moves taking place 
for a better coordination of effort in the broad field of recreation. 

The Canadian Olympic Association met in Montreal just 
before Christmas and drafted a new plan for Canada’s partici- 
pation in the 1948 Olympic Games. Canada is likely to be 
represented at the 1948 Olympic Games in London in track and 
field, boxing, wrestling, swimming, rowing, skiing, skating, and 
perhaps gymnastics, cycling, canoeing, basketball, and hockey. 
The ten members of the executive committee of the Canadian 
Olympic Association are Dr. A. S. Lamb, Robert Kerr, N. C. 
Hart, G. S. Halter, William Roughton, A. H. Pangman, H. E. 
Herschom, Alex Muir, F. N. A. Rowell, and Miss Ann Clark. 

Mr. J. H. Crocker of London, Ont., who has had long associ- 
ation with the Olympic Games, nas urged that members selected 
for the Canadian Olympic team must wear the Maple Leaf 
worthily and that only those who had earned places through 
success in the trials be included as members. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


George Grant of Rossland, B. C. was recently appointed 
supervisor of physical education for Greater Victoria. He has 
about 10,000 children under his supervision in 25 elementary 
schools, and six junior and senior high schools. Two night 
classes a week for fifty teachers will provide training in some 
of the basic techniques of physical education teaching. 
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ALBERTA 


The Edmonton Physical Education Association held its Jany- 
ary meeting at Edmonton with the topic, “Women’s Basketball 
Rules for Women,” for the discussion period. Miss Tessa Johnson 
and Miss Ursula Forbes were the main protagonists for the 
maintenance of girls’ rules in competition. Percy Page, world 
famed coach of the Edmonton Grads, and Mr. Lawrence adyo- 
cated that boys’ rules were not contrary to good physical edy- 
cation for girls. 





MANITOBA 


Five refresher courses for recreation leaders were conducted 
recently under the Manitoba physical fitness program. In all 
about 150 leaders or potential leaders in local recreation pro- 
-grams attended. The courses touched upon theory and prac- 
tice in a broad program of recreation which covered physical, 
social and cultural recreation. 


The annual high school Bonspiel sponsored by the Manitoba 
Curling Association and the Manitoba Physical Education Asso- 
ciation was held January 2, 3, and 4 with a record number of 
young curlers. Over 150 rinks from all over the province con- 
verged on Winnipeg rinks in the biggest event of its kind 
in Canada. Rural curlers carried off the majority of the 
trophies. 

During the Christmas holidays Charles Barbour’s recrea- 
tional department in Winnipeg cooperated with the Winnipeg 
Tribune and the Young Men’s Board of Trade to bring to- 
gether the playgrounds’ juvenile hockey teams in a spirited 
playdown. Champions were declared and these will meet later 
at the amphitheatre for the grand championship. 

The director of physical fitness brought together a second 
curriculum revision committee to restudy the junior high school 
curriculum in physical education for the schools of Manitoba. 
Its work will culminate in a final revision to be made available 
in June to the Provincial Department of Education. 

Ski Schools have been conducted by the Manitoba Ski Zone 
Committee in cooperation with the Winnipeg Tribune and the 
physical education department of the Winnipeg schools for 
students of the Winnipeg and district schools. Each Satur- 
day hundreds of boys and girls of all ages meet at four dif- 
ferent ski clubs in Winnipeg for instruction. 

The Winnipeg YMCA continues under the excellent leader- 
ship of D. E. Strain, the director of physical education, as one 
of the leaders in physical recreation in the city. Mr. Strain 
has developed a novel method for running tabloid sports. Be- 
fore the tabloid event a certain number of individual events are 
selected and minimum and maximum standards are set for each 
of these according to the gymnasium class. Then the classes 
are divided into six teams, or whatever number of events are 
selected, one team being assigned to each event. In the com- 
petition every man who scores the minimum or better gains 
one point for his team, with every man scoring the maximum 
or better, winning two points for his team. The shift is made 
at the end of five or ten minutes, according to the number on 
the team, so that in an hour’s session the whole number of 
events are covered. Two teams are made in all field events, 
and one in each track event. There are no individual records 
kept, but the team with the highest number of points wins. The 
minimum standard is usually set at 10 percent below the class 
average, the maximum being set at 10 percent above. Before 
the present season finishes, more than 400 boys and 300 young 
men and seniors will have participated in these programs of 
tabloid sports. 

For some years the Winnipeg YMCA physical education de- 
partment has operated the junior, intermediate, and senior 
basketball leagues. The YMCA has on its staff the basketball 
convener who is secretary of the three leagues, and who com- 
piles the team records and individual records of the players. 
These are published weekly by the local press, and according to 
Mr. Strain they are one of the big factors in the success of 
the league. These statistics show the number of games won 
and lost, team standings, points scored against and for each 
team, and in addition show the individual scores of each player 
in all of the leagues. 
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. By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


ALABAMA ...-.- ++ + « «- By Lucile Wyman 

A master legislative plan for development of recreation fa- 
cilities in Alabama is being prepared by a committee represent- 
ing the State Planning Board and other federal and state agen- 
cies. A study will be made of existing recreational facilities and 
overall recreational needs of the people of the state. Plans for 
expansion and a survey of federal, state, and local agencies that 
might help in the program will be included. _The objective of 
the master plan is “to develop a program which will be in ac- 
cordance with present and future needs, best promote the health, 
safety, morals, convenience, prosperity, and welfare of the 
people of Alabama.” 

W. O. Dobbins, Jr., is state planning director and members of 
the working committee are James L. Segrest, director of state 
parks, M. D. Mosley, principal planning technician, co-chair- 
men; W. R. Brassell, senior planning technician; Miss Anne 
Porter, planning technician, all with the Planning Board; Rex 
Horne, recreation consultant of the U. S. Engineers, and Rob- 
ert M. Howes, chief of the recreation relations staff for TVA. 


Consultants on the master plan will be W. O. Dobbins, Jr.; 
Ben C. Morgan, state conservation director; C. P. Clayton, 
principal planning technician, State Planning Board; Dr. Jack- 
son R. Sharman, head of the physical education department, 
University of Alabama; Dr. Margaret McCall, head of the phy- 
sical education department, Alabama College; Allen T. Ed- 
munds, National Park Service; and A. W. Umbach, men’s phy- 
sical education director, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Free chest x-rays will be given to all University of Ala- 
bama students, faculty members, and employees during the win- 
ter quarter. The x-rays will be taken in a mobile caravan of 
the state health department under the direction of Dr. H. H. 
DeJanney. Dr. Stephen L. Stigler, student health service di- 
rector, has announced that this is a joint project of the State 
Department of Health and the University. During the fall 
quarter influenza shots were given to the students by Dr. How- 
ard Holley from the University Medical College. 

The student section of the Alabama Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation held its annual luncheon 
meeting on January 18, at the Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham. 
Approximately 150 students majoring or minoring in health, 
physical education, or recreation were present. Invited guests 
included Dr. Solon Suddeth, head of the department of phy- 
sical education at Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, and 
faculty members from colleges in the state. 

Guest speaker for the occasion was Dr. C. H. McCloy, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Dr. McCloy stressed the current scientific 
and professional progress in the field of health and physical 
education and the need for practical community appreciation of 
all phases of the program. 

Miss Margie Bentley, Alabama Polytechnic Institute is 
chairman of the student section. Other members of the coun- 
cil are Lillian Nabors, Birmingham-Southern; Lois Brown, 
University; Mary Miller, Judson; Sara Barr, Alabama Col- 
lege; and Sally Wedekind, Huntingdon College. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Alabama 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
plans were made for the annual meeting to be held in March in 
connection with the meeting of the Alabama Education As- 


‘sociation. Plans include a luncheon meeting on March 28, 


at which Vaughn S. Blanchard, Detroit public schools, and 
President-elect of the national association, will be guest speaker. 
An afternoon meeting will feature Miss Helen Manley, presi- 
dent of the national association. 
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ARKANSAS . . . . « « « By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

At the December meeting of the Fort Smith Physical Edu- 
cation Association the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Frank Jones; vice president, Mrs. Adeline Ragland. 
The year’s program for elementary schools was set up and 
will include a midget basketball tournament, intramural soft- 
ball, field meet, and festival. The program part of the meet- 
ing consisted of around table discussion on “Problems in the 
Fort Smith Physical Education Program.” 


A midget basketball tournament sponsored by the Fort Smith 
Boys’ Club is now in progress. Sixteen teams are playing the 
afternoon tournament. At the end of the season the Boys’ Club 
will sponsor a banquet and program honoring the participants. 


The students of the physical education classes in the Hoxie 
public schools handled the Christmas seal sale in the com- 
munity this year. Arrangements with the Lawrence County 
Health Department have been made to give free patch tests 
and x-rays to all students who indicate a need for such as- 
sistance. 


The Arkansas Education Association has given its full sup- 
port to the physical education program in the state. Each 
month it publishes an article in the Journal of Arkansas Educa- 
tion on some phase of physical education or health education. 
The first article on physical education to be published this year 
was accompanied by a supporting statement from the com- 
missioner of education. 


The women’s physical education department at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas is actively cooperating with the Student 
Union board to provide opportunities for student recreation on 
the campus. Classes in social dance are being taught by phy- 
sical education staff members and once a week a session on 
American country dance is held in the Union ballroom. These 
classes have been well attended particularly by veterans and 
their wives. The women’s department also sponsors a faculty 
recreation program one night a week in the women’s  gym- 
nasium. 


GEORGIA ‘ By Thomas E. McDonough 

The Southern Chapter of the Physical'Education Society of 
YMCA’s of North America held its midwinter meeting at 
the YMCA in Atlanta, January 17-19. 

On Friday evening, January 17, Mr. B. P. Faubion, program 
secretary of the Southern Area Council, spoke on “Professional 
Competence” at the opening dinner. On Saturday morning an 
address on “The Role of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion in the Total YMCA Program” was presented by W. M. 
Parker, general secretary of the YMCA of metropolitan At- 
lanta followed by a discussion period. Later in the morning 
Mr. Thomas E. McDonough of Emory University spoke on 
the topic “Philosophy and Trends of Physical Education in 
Schools and Colleges,” also followed by discussion. On Sat- 
urday afternoon Mr. E. Guy Frizzell reported on the Southern 
Area YMCA Physical Education Congress, and Mr. Roy Griffin, 
on aquatics. A bariquet was held Saturday evening and Mr. 
Guy V. Aldrich addressed the group on “The Rich Heritage 
of the YMCA and Its Significance to the Professional Society.” 
On Sunday a business meeting was held and a final report and 
summarization was presented. 

Mr. Sidney Scarborough, former football coach at Boys’ 
Technical High School, Atlanta, has been appointed director of 
physical education, athletics, and military training in the sec- 
ondary schools of Atlanta. 

In September, 1947, the Atlanta Public Schools will be re- 
organized on a K-7-5-V plan, ie., kindergarten, seven-year ele- 
mentary school, five-year secondary school, and an integrated 
city and county vocational school plan. 

Physical education and athletic committees have been ap- 
pointed to suggest curricula, and to study necessary innova- 
tions and facilities. The members of the physical education 
committee are J. Lewis Cook, chairman, Hoke-Smith High 
School; Don Gorham, Joe E. Brown High School; Miss Jessie 
Cary, Murphy High School; Miss Gertrude Caldwell, Girls 
High School; Miss Helen Clapp, Bass Junior High School, 
and Mrs. W. Sistrunk, principal of E. S. Cook Elementary 
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School. The athletic committee members are Sidney Scar- 
borough, director of physical education and athletics, chairman ; 
Mr. Cecil Moon, Hoke Smith; Mr. Shirley Watkins, Com- 
mercial High School; Mr. Perrin Walker, Boys High School, 
and Mr. Joe Eaves, Boys High School. There will be seven 
high schools in the Atlanta system after September 1. At the 
present time there are three high schools, Boys High School, 
Tech High School, and Girls High School. 


Mr. Ernest Smith, head of the division of health and phy- 
sical education, University of Georgia at Athens, and Thomas 
E. McDonough, professor of physical education and director of 
athletics at Emory University, have been appointed as con- 
sultants to the Atlanta Curriculum Committee. 


As soon as weather permits, ground will be broken for a 
model recreation project at Eagen Park to be sponsored jointly 
by the Atlanta Constitution and Fulton County. At a recent 
meeting of the Fulton County Commission, R. L. Doyal, former 
Atlanta Boys High School coach, was empowered to act im- 
mediately on plans that will include a field house for baseball 
and complete gymnastic activities and outdoor facilities for soft- 
ball, baseball, football, and picnics. A full-time athletic di- 
rector will be appointed to supervise recreational activities at 
Eagen Park. This will be the first of a series of model com- 
munity projects to be constructed in Fulton County. 


NORTH CAROLINA ... . . . . By Francis Bleick 

The North Carolina state committee of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics met at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina in December. The committee 
discussed the pertinent problems in athletics for girls and women 
in North Carolina and arrived at definite action to be taken by 
committee members and the committee as a whole. Plans 
were made for the spring meeting to be held at the time of 
the North Carolina Education Association Convention in Ashe- 
ville in March. 

Plans are being made for a North Carolina conference of 
the Athletic Federation of College Women to be scheduled in 
early February. The meeting is being planned by the execu- 
tive committee elected at the time of the meeting in December 
of 1945. Meredith College Athletic Association is sending out 
a news bulletin on athletics for college women in North Caro- 
lina. 

The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
has set up a new course required of all senior professional 'stu- 
dents in physical education. The course is designed to give a 
better and more comprehensive understanding of the cur- 
rent problems in physical education and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for further specialization in a problem of the student’s 
choice. The course includes a general study of problems in 
one of four phases, dance, body mechanics, recreation, or teacher 
education, and the selection and development of a problem in 
one of these phases. The study is done under the guidance of 
the staff. In a trial period during the last school year, this 
course was used as an experiment. It met with considerable 
success and was enthusiastically received by the professional 
students. The group which chose the teacher-education phase 
during the experimental period worked out a radio program, 
recently published in the Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, and a course of study for freshmen majors in physical 
education. The course of study is called Majoration and is an 
orientation course for beginning professional students. It is 
being taught this year at the Woman’s College and is proving 
very successful. 

The Athletic Federation of Coilege Women will meet at its 
eleventh national conference at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
April 18, 19, and 20. Flyers have been sent out to all mem- 
ber schools and preliminary plans for the conference have 
been made. It is hoped that many delegates will come from 
all sections of the country to meet together to discuss the prob- 
lems in athletics for college women in the postwar years. For 
information concerning the conference, please write Margaret 
Reynolds, president, AFCW, Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
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The physical education department at the Woman’s College 
Greensboro, is cooperating with the city recreation department 
in the girls’ commercial basketball league. Staff and students 
are officiating at all games and offering coaching suggestions. 

The water safety instructors’ course was scheduled to be com. 
pleted the first week in February. The Dolphin Seal Club has 
started plans for the telegraphic swimming meets which will be 
held before March 15. 


TENNESSEE . . . . . =. « + + By Catherine Allen 

A rather belated Happy New Year to you from this state, 
but nevertheless full of sincerity and energy! It is always good 
to start the news with progress, and particularly in times like 
these with progress in building. Recent developments in the 
physical education plant at Peabody College in Nashville jp- 
clude six new tennis courts, an enlarged dance studio, an addi- 
tional field for the promotion of intramural athletic activities, 
and a newly organized and equipped summer camp. The camp- 
ing courses as now organized comprise almost an entire pro- 
gram of physical education in themselves. This is evident by 
virtue of the fact that the Peabody departments of music, fine 
arts, industrial arts, library science, and public health and 
nursing education are working directly with the department of 
physical education to form an integrated, thorough, and effec- 
tive training program for the development of efficient camp 
directors and counselors. 


The department of physical education at George Peabody 
College, under the direction of Dr. Solon B. Sudduth, is mak- 
ing a new bid for a progressive, well rounded program de- 
signed primarily for prospective teachers of physical education, 
Unhampered by the necessity of producing high-powered teams. 
in the competitive sports, and aided by its status as a teacher- 
training institution and by the great influx of new students, 
Peabody’s physical education department is earnestly attempt- 
ing to increase its opportunities for potential teachers of phy- 
sical education. 


Chattanooga reports a big improvement, not the curbing of 
city school teams, but the opportunity for full participation of 
every child in every school through homeroom intramural ac- 
tivities in volleyball, kickball, touch football, basketball, soccer, 
softball, horseshoes, badminton, and tennis. The East Lake 
Junior High School states that in each of the sixteen home- 
rooms a boy and a girl serve as gym captains. These cap- 
tains organize teams and see to it that these teams are ready 
to play when scheduled. It is also the duty o° these captains 
to secure officials to officiate. at the games. Members of the 
faculty and students of the school serve as officials. The 
captains publish the results of the games on the bulletin board, 
and help to encourage good sportsmanship. The award pre- 
sented to each member of winning teams is a piece of ribbon 
with the year and the name of the sport printed on it, awarded 
in assembly meetings and received with pride. This junior high 
school made a survey of the student body and found that ninety 
percent participated, and that even the remaining ten percent 
received indirect benefits. 


President Sam W. Jones of the Tennessee State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation announces that 
the state meeting of the association will be held in Memphis in 
conjunction with the Southern District meeting, March 12 
through 15. 


TEXAS ... . «+ «© « « «+ « By Frances Wayman 
Dr. Ruth Abernathy joined the staff of the department of 
physical and health education, University of Texas, as an as- 
sociate professor, at the beginning of the spring semester, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. Dr. Abernathy is co-author of Physical Educa- 
tion Activities for Handicapped Children which was published 
by the New York State Department of Education. She has 
assisted in the preparation of other materials put out by the 
New York State Department of Education. A Study of Ex- 
penditures and Services in Physical Education by Dr. Aber- 
nathy has been published by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in its series on “Teachers College Contributions to 
Education.” 
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Best wishes to Mrs. B. L. Crook as she takes over the duties 
of her position ‘ with the Texas State Department of Health. 
Mrs. Crook has been on the faculty of the department of physi- 
cal and health education of the University of Texas filling a 
temporary vacancy. 

Mr. W. R. Bodine, formerly of the State Department of 
Health has joined the staff of the extension division and of the 
department of physical and health education as coordinator of 
the University plan for participation in the state program for 
the promotion of health education supported in part by the Kel- 
logg Foundation. 

Exclusive of freshmen, the department of physical and health 
education, University of Texas, has 235 major students, in- 
cluding over 170 men and 23 graduate students, four of which 
are working on doctoral degrees. These majors are all full- 
time students on the campus. Classes in the rating of officials 
for women’s sports have been conducted by the division of 
women’s intramurals under the supervision of Miss Newton. 
The following ratings have been given by the WNORC: vol- 
leyball, Joann Cooley, local, Phyllis Mochle, local, Lura Nell 
Wirthin, local; basketball, Ann Grothaus, national, Maud Rice, 
intramural, Marion Huxley, local, Peggy Vilbig, local. Dur- 
ing the spring semester the WNORC class will work on soft- 
ball and tennis officiating. 

Several persons have been added to the health and physical 
education department at Southern Methodist University this 
year. Miss Elizabeth McCoy is now serving as head of the 
women’s department as the previous director is on leave from 
the university. Miss McCoy formerly taught at Lindenwood 
College for Women in St. Louis, Missouri. Miss Margaret 
Ernestine Clark is serving in the women’s department and 
formerly served with the USO. Mr. Alfred Barr joined the 
men’s staff after having served in the Navy V-5 program dur- 
ing the war. Mrs. Alfred Barr is also serving in the women’s 
department on a part-time basis. 

A folk-dance club, the Promenaders, has been organized un- 
der the direction of Miss Margaret Clark and meets twice 
weekly in the women’s gymnasium. The club membership is 
composed of both major and minor students. 


A physical education club has been organized at Southern 
Methodist University composed of major students in the de- 
partment. The club plans to entertain the Greater Dallas Phy- 
sical Education Association on the campus sometime during 
the second semester. 


The Fort Worth Physical Education Professional Club met 
Tuesday, February 4, at 7:30 p.m. in Parger gymnasium. Mr. 
Harvey S. Williams, superintendent of the Masonic Home, 
spoke on the “Responsibility of Physical Education and Recre- 
ation in the Mental Hygiene Program.” The Tarrant County 
Tuberculosis Society, working with the school health depart- 
ment and the physical education department, has completed the 
annual chest x-ray program. This program is offered to all 
junior high school students one year and to the senior high 
students, the next. This year all the senior high schools, in- 
cluding white and colored, had the benefit of thé chest x-ray 
program. The results were most gratifying in that an average 
of 90 percent of ‘the students requested the x-ray examina- 
tion. In at least one negro school 100 percent of the students 
and faculty took advantage of the plan. The school health 
service department has also completed its annual audiometer 
tests which are given to all fourth-grade children and all 
children in the fifth and sixth grades who are new to the school 
system this year. 

A Texas square dance festival was held in Austin January 
18, 19, 20, and 21, in conjunction with the inauguration cere- 
monies for Beauford Jester, newly elected governor of Texas. 
Mr. Beverly Sheffield, acting director of the city recreation de- 
partment, and Mrs. Paul Baker, dance specialist, were in charge 
of the occasion. ‘The following sent squares to participate in the 
festival: Amarillo, Anson, Austin, Fort Worth, Dallas, Tyler, 
Stamford, Houston, Sweetwater, San Antonio, University of 
Texas, and Abilene. Outstanding visitors and ‘callers for the 
event were Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Dur- 
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lacher, and Mr. and Mrs. Herb Greggerson. Following the 
festival representatives from different cities organized the 
Texas Dance Festival to be held at least once a year for the 
purpose of reviving interest in Texas dances. 


oo ee a Sl 

The state association held its fall meeting as a section of the 
Virginia Education Association. The program, which consisted 
of demonstrations of various types of physical and health 
education activities from the primary to high school level, was 
arranged according to requests received from the state district 
associations. Reports were given by the district presidents. 
Richmond and adjacent county schools contributed the demon- 
strations. There was a good attendance and much interest 
expressed. 


The state association will hold its annual spring meeting on 
March 29, 1947, at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Harold K. Jack joined the staff of the division of health 
and physical education, State Department of Education, on the 
first of January. He will take over the responsibilities of the 
division in the fall. 


LOUISIANA .... . . .«. « « By Guy W. Nesom 

The Louisiana state association held its annual meeting in 
Shreveport this year. This represented the first meeting of 
the association’s full membership since before the war and 
the enthusiasm expressed at the meeting was an indication that 
the program in health, physical education, and recreation for 
Louisiana will be constantly improved. Approximately 150 
members were in attendance at the first general session. More 
than 500 professional and student members have been enrolled 
in the association to set a new record. Approximately 600 
people were in attendance at an exhibition given during the 
general program at the association meeting. 


The guest speaker at the Louisiana convention was Miss 
Helen Manley, specialist in health and physical education, U. S. 
Office of Education, and president of the AAHPER. Miss 
Manley talked on future developments in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation and gave many interesting facts on 
progress throughout the states. She also gave a preview of 
some of the activities to take place at the national convention 
in Seattle in April. 


One of the very interesting activities in the state convention 
program was the symposium participated in by a number of 
general educators. The subject in question was “The Work- 
shop Technique and its Use in Louisiana for Health and Physi- 
cal Education.” The discussion leader was Dr. J. W. Brouillette, 
director of extension at Louisiana State University. This 
subject was especially interesting at this time because of its 
widespread use throughout the state in health meetings spon- 
sored by the State Department of Health. Plans are under way 
for a workshop in health and physical education which will 
work out detailed requirements for Louisiana teachers. 

On the afternoon of the final day of the convention a demon- 
stration program was held. “Physical Education Activities to 
Meet the Needs of Children” was the theme of this exhibition, 
and different groups portrayed appropriate activities for the 
various age levels. One particularly interesting demonstration 
was conducted by Dr. J. W. Kistler, director of the department 
of health and physical education at Louisiana State University. 
Dr. Kistler took an unprepared group of high school boys and 
girls and illustrated several techniques of interpreting physical 
fitness among children. 

The local convention committee in charge of the Shreveport 
meeting deserves much credit for the, smooth manner in which 
the convention was conducted. This group consisted of L. E. 
Gregory, chairman, supervisor, health and physical education, 
Caddo Parish; Clayton Cornish, director, health and physical 
education, Centenary College; Mrs. Bryant Davidson, director 
of health and physical education for women, Centenary; and 
Frances Davis, director of health and physical education for 
girls, Byrd High School. Miss Davis is the newly elected 
president of the Louisiana Association. 


News comes from Boiton High School, Alexandria, Louisiana, 
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concerning an interesting program of health and physical edu- 
cation. Mrs. Marvin C. Brister is in charge of the girls’ 
program and she reports an average of over 200 girls a day 
having classes in health and physical education. She is con- 
‘ducting some interesting work in correctives for the girls in 
the health program. She has also outlined a fine program in 
sports activities which Bolton High School is following. 

During the past summer Louisiana State University inaugu- 
rated a leadership training course for high school students of 
the state. Boys and girls were sent from the various parishes 
of the state to participate in a two-week intensive program in 
leadership techniques in recreation and in speech and journalism. 
The group was limited to 100 selected students of junior stand- 
ing in their respective high schools. The physical education 
department conducted the work for the fifty students interested 
in recreation, and this group sponsored recreational activities 
engaged in by the entire group each evening of the two-week 
period. The project was highly successful, and plans have been 
made to repeat it next summer. Dr. Elizabeth Moore of the 
Louisiana State University staff was general supervisor of the 
recreational group. 

There has been increased interest this year in student mem- 
bership and student participation in local, state, and district 
association activities. There was a large number of student 
members in attendance at the state convention this year at 
which time an attractive program for major students was held. 
At present there is a move among the state colleges to sponsor 
a special bus to transport students majoring in health and 
physical education to the Southern District convention to be 
held in Memphis, March 12, 13, and 14. Mr. Simon McNeely, 
state supervisor, is assisting with arrangements for this trip 
and it is expected that a large group will attend. 





News from the + 
+ Dance Section 











By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

One of the outstanding problems of modern dance teachers, 
pupils, and performers has been the education of the public 
as to the nature and significance of modern dance. The 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina has 
approached this problem by presenting a special program to the 
student body. This program was designed to create a better 
understanding of modern dance and after the first number, 
“Prelude,” was completed, Virginia Moomaw, director of the 
group, explained how other arts were related to modern dance. 
The structure of the dance and the music were analyzed and 
the theme material of each section was played followed by the 
performance of the movement theme of each. After indicating 
how themes are developed and constructed, the entire dance 
was repeated so the audience could see it in its entirety. The 
second number, “Ritual for Planting,” was treated in the 
same way except that in the analysis different variations and 
developments were shown at the same time so that the devices 
could be compared. The program ended with “Buckingham 
Palace” which was explained before its performance as having 
a simple musical theme repeated over and over with the struc- 
ture of the stanzas and the dance in rondo form. This pro- 
gram not only helped the dance classes to understand better 
their choreography but has created more intelligent interest 
and understanding among the students and also among faculty 
members who attended. With a similar goal in mind, the senior 
dance group, assisted by the junior group, is sponsoring a 
weekly recreation hour of modern dance open to all interested 
students regardless of previous dance experience. This project 
has already increased appreciation of modern dance and has 
brought an opportunity to dance to many students who would 
not otherwise have been contacted. On November 20, 


24 members of the dance group were guests of the dance group 
of Salem College, Winston, North Carolina, which is directed 
by Mrs. Elsie Lawson. A class in techniques and choreography 
for both groups was conducted by Virginia Moomaw. Plans 
are underway for the 1947 Arts Forum to be held March 
20-22. Guest leaders in the various arts will be Robert Penn 
Warren, Ernst Bacon, Thomas Munroe, and Valerie Bettis, 
Miss Bettis will teach a master lesson in modern dance and 
present a concert assisted by her company. The dance ac- 
tivities, for which approximately 200 dance students and in- 
structors from other colleges have pre-registered, include a 
production of “Murder in the Cathedral” by the Playlikers 
and dance group of the Woman’s College. A student’s chore- 
ography program will be given including student work from 
Florida State College for Women, Coker College, St. Mary’s 
College, William and Mary, Mary Washington, Greensboro 
College, Salem College, Virginia Intermont, State Teachers 
College at Farmville, Virginia, Randolph-Macon, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Sweet Briar, Limestone, and 
Winthrop College. 


Last year the Woman’s College approved and put into effect 
a dance major within the physical education department. This 
year the college has passed an interdepartmental major com- 
bining dance, drama, and art. It is designed primarily for 
those interested in stage or costume design or in obtaining a 
broad background in the arts as preparation for professional 
or graduate study in one of these fields. Social dancing is 
another important phase of dance activity at the Woman's Col- 
lege. From Thanksgiving till the end of the first semester all 
sophomore sports classes, with the exception of swimming, be- 
come classes in social dance and receive instruction in the fox 
trot, waltz, tango, rhumba, and in conga steps. Reading as- 
signments are made in Arthur Murray’s How to Become a Good 
Dancer and written as well as practical examinations are given 
at the end of the course. 

At the University of Nebraska, Orchesis is a club under the 
sponsorship of the WAA and since other WAA activities are 
on an intramural competitive basis, Orchesis members and 
Mrs. Monty Geissinger, dance instructor, conceived the idea of 
“Dance Intramurals” as a means of making their campus 
modern-dance conscious. Last fall announcements were sent 
to the various organizations which had been participating in the 
intramural sports program, announcing the rules for the pro- 
posed modern dance competition. Practice schedules were ar- 
ranged in the dance studio and suggestions were given as to 
possible treatments of the assigned Christmas theme. Interest 
ran high‘as predicted and on November 26 the various dancers 
appeared before a committee of judges who selected three com- 
positions: “Night Before Christmas” (Fred Waring, arr.), 
“Silent Night” (Gruber), and “A Toy Fantasy” (Barnes), to 
be presented as part of the Orchesis dance festival on De- 
cember 11. At the same dance festival Pre-Orchesis danced 
“Jingle Bells” and Orchesis presented four carols, “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing,” “Deck the Halls,” “We Three Kings,” 
and “O Holy Night” plus “The Juggler of Notre Dame” 
(Ochsner), and selections from “The Nutcracker Suite” 
(Tschaikowsky). On November 16 an enthusiastic audience 
of University people and Lincoln citizens greeted Lloyd Shaw 
and his Cheyenne Mountain Dancers at a program sponsored by 
the women’s physical education club of the University of 
Nebraska. 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, plans are moving forward toward the 
big event of the spring season. The Festival of Nations, spon- 
sored by the International Institute of St. Paul is scheduled to 
be held in the St. Paul auditorium, April 24-27. This is the 
first festival since 1942 and over 8,000 people are expected to 
participate in the various features including Old World Mar- 
kets, Homelands Exhibits, International Sports and Games, and 
daily folk festivals. Dance demonstrations will be presented by 
over 30 national groups, all in native costumes. Dr. Ralph 
Piper of the University of Minnesota is training dancers for 
a finale consisting of waltz variations and other groups for a 
square-dance finale. These finales will be held on different 
evenings and will be followed by general participation in 
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Viennese waltzing and square dancing by other folk dancers 
and members of the audience. There are over 50 square dance 
groups in the Twin City area, most of which will have one or 
more squares in the demonstration, followed by 1,500 to 2,000 
persons in the general participation number. 

On a somewhat smaller scale the United Nations Christmas 
Festival in Seattle, Washington, drew large crowds from De- 
cember 19 to 21. The floor of the Civic Auditorium was filled 
with imported merchandise booths presided over by gaily cos- 
tumed representatives of the various nationalities, while around 
the walls were brightly decorated restaurant fronts inviting 
everyone to partake of all sorts of native delicacies. About 
12 nations contributed to the evening programs of national songs 
and dances while cadets from a Danish training ship, tempor- 
arily in port, lent an authentic atmosphere to the audience. On 
Saturday morning there was a program of Christmas dances 
especially for the children and during a pantomime of the 
Nativity story, young people in native costume joined with the 
Wise Men in presenting gifts to the Christ Child which were 
later sent to children overseas. 


In contrast to the usual complaint of dancing being handi- 
capped by lack of facilities, C. Jean Barnett, director of physical 
education of the Libertyville, Illinois, public schools writes that 
limited facilities make it necessary for dancing to constitute 
the major part of their physical education program. A_base- 
ment playroom in one school and a regular school room with 
desks removed have been utilized for folk, tap, square, and 
ballroom dancing as well as rhythms and modern creative dance 
technique in the presentation of body mechanics for all 
pupils in the schools, both boys and girls. On December 12 
the entire student body presented a program entitled “The 
4th R, Rhythm” for the entertainment of their parents and 
friends. Folk dances and original dances created by Miss Bar- 
nett were danced by pupils from the first to the eighth grades. 
Especially interesting were “Clap Dance” and “Jump. Jim 
Crow,” danced by the boys of the fourth and fifth grades. The 


program reached a climax with “Square Dance Mixer” danced | 


by both boys and girls of the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
and closed with “Silent Night” and the presentation of awards 
ina “Fourth R” contest. 


Elizabeth R. Hayes, dance director at the University of 
Utah, reports on the activities of the Orchesis group at that 
institution. The annual Christmas demonstration-recital given 
for all freshmen women, was presented five times to a total 
audience of over 800 people. It consisted of a demonstration 
of dance techniques, a presentation of the “Juggler of Notre 
Dame” and five numbers taken from the concert of the previous 
spring. The spring concert had been woven around the theme 
of a “History of Dance” including “Primitive Rites” of Birth, 
Adolescence, Marriage, and Death as representative of the prim- 
itive section. The ancient period was depicted by dances en- 
titled “Tanagra,” “Psalms,”’ and “Tumba.” “Medieval Ecclesias- 
tic” portrayed dance in the middle ages. A sarabande and gigue 
in authentic style were presented in contrast with two modern 
themes based upon these forms. A humorous ballet number en- 
titled “Pas de Trois” concluded the Renaissance section. The 
late romatic period was represented by an amusingly reminis- 
cent dance called “Ecstasy” and by a Strauss waltz. The 
modern period which composed the third section of the pro- 
gram consisted of the following dances: Mardi Gras; Aftermath 
of War: (a) “Lament,” (b) “Bakers on Sit-Down Strike,” 
(c) “Keeping Up with the Joneses”; Leaders of Men: (a) 
“Dictator,” (b) “Puppet Leader,” (c) “Pressure Groups,” (d) 
“As We Would Have It’; “American Modern: “Jazz-Blues- 
Boogie Woogie.” During the month of December the group 
contributed three numbers to the University Theater produc- 
tion of “Gréen Pastures.” At present, Orchesis is cooperating 
with the Salt Lake Dance Theater Group in sponsoring a con- 
cert-by Charles Weidman and his group on February 27. 


The concert group from Mills College, directed by Marian 
Van Tuyl, is to present a demonstration and concert as a special 
feature of the Dance Section at the national convention. Watch 
the April issue for full details of the Dance Section program 


and plan to arrive early to attend the pre-convention meeting 
all day Monday, April 21. Rosamond Wentworth of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon is in charge of the program and has planned 
items of special interest to all dance educators. 
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By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


MINNESOTA . . «2 2 By R. B. Frost 

Shortly before Christmas the St. Paul division of the Minne- 
sota Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation held a meeting which was in the nature of a volleyball 
clinic. Four nationally known volleyball players demonstrated 
and explained fundamentals of the game. Those who attended 
were enthusiastic regarding the instructional value of the clinic 
in their praise of the demonstration. Members signified their 
desire for other meetings of the same nature dealing with 
dancing, tumbling, basketball, and other physical education ac- 
tivities. 

A plan has recently been adopted by the Minnesota State 
Department of Education and the American Red Cross under 
which instructors in teacher-training institutions may be certi- 
fied to train teachers of the Red Cross as instructors in first aid 
and water safety. A representative of the American Red Cross 
will maintain an office in the State Department of Education. 
His primary responsibilities will be to ascertain that the college 
instructors are qualified and competent-in these fields and to 
give them assistance and instruction wherever desirable. The 
certified college instructors will then be authorized to offer 
instructor courses within the college on a comparable basis to 
these courses conducted by the national field representative of 
the American Red Cross. Delegation of authority to the col- 
lege instructors is to be approved by the American Red Cross 
and the health and physical education division of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

At Bemidji State Teachers College over four hundred 
students enjoyed beginning and advanced dancing instruction 
when the services of an Arthur Murray dance instructor were 
secured for a full week. Every evening and several afternoons 
were given over to this program, and it was decided that the 
project was highly worth while. 

The physical education staff at Thief River Falls High School 
has been doubled to enable them to expand their program so 
as to require physical education five days per week through 
junior and senior high school. 

The State of Minnesota regrets the loss of Dr. Harold K. 
Jack, formerly state supervisor of health, physical education, 
recreation, and safety. His many contributions to the advance- 
ment of health and physical education in the state and his un- 
tiring efforts to improve standards did a great deal to improve 
conditions in this state. Dr. Jack left to accept a similar position 
in Virginia. 


NEBRASKA... . 1 + «+ By Wilma Gimmestad 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska Physical Education 
Association will be held at the University of Nebraska in 
Lincoln, Saturday, March 15. 

Two guests of note recently visited the physical education 
department of the University of Nebraska. One was Dr. Ger- 
trude Manchester, director of the department of physical 
education for women at Georgia State College in Milledgeville. 
She spent two weeks in Lincoln enroute to Colorado to arrange 
for the summer workshop of the American Association of Phy- 
sical Education for College Women. - The other was Dr. Ger- 
trude Moulton; president of the Midwest District of the 
AAHPER, who spent six weeks in Lincoln as the house guest 
of Miss Mabel Lee. 




































































In November the women’s physical education club of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska sponsored an educational dance program 
by Lloyd Shaw and his high school group from Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

The Seventh Annual Lincoln Folk Festival will be held Sat- 
urday, April 12, at the University Coliseum. The folk arts of 
Czechoslovakia will be featured. 

The University of Nebraska modern dance groups presented 
a Christmas dance festival, December 11, featuring the legendary 
French folk story of “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” selections 
from “The Nutcracker Suite,” and dances to traditional carols. 

The twentieth annual spring recital of Orchesis and Pre- 
Orchesis is scheduled for May 9 and 10. 

A new course being offered this semester at the University 
of Nebraska is community recreation leadership sponsored joint- 
ly by the men’s and women’s physical education departments. 

Three duckpin alleys have been added to the women’s gym- 
nasium at the University. 

Recently organized on the campus is the faculty bowling 
league, intended in part to promote acquaintanceship and _ in- 
terest among various colleges and departments. 

Two new staff members in the women’s physical education 
department of the University of Nebraska are Ruthann Rob- 
ertson Geissinger, a former graduate of the department, and 
Janice Carkin who returned to the department after spending 
a year in Red Cross work. 

Miss Jane Mott of the University of Nebraska has recently 
been appointed national chairman of the committee on recrea- 
tional sports of the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 

A minor in physical education has been introduced at Mid- 
land College in Fremont. 
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By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


ARIZONA By Viola Ramsey 


The women’s physical education department of the Arizona 
State College of Tempe was hostess to the women from the 
five colleges in the state at a sportsday on December 14. It 
was the first time that all of the colleges had competed against 
each other on the same day. 

Following registration, the day’s activity began with tennis 
and badminton singles, hockey, second-team volleyball, match 
play in golf, and a Columbia round in archery. Lunch was 
served in the college dining hall, where the WAA acted as 
hostess. The afternoon was taken up with tennis and badminton 
doubles, wand shoot, and national round in archery, hockey, 
and first-team volleyball. 

Miss Catherine Wilkinson, Lenora Shill, Jo McNeill, Phyllis 
Kadner, Zada Boles, Marjorie Entz, Marge Cook, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth James, physical education teachers in nearby schools, 
acted as officials for the games, and were largely responsible for 
making the day a success. 

The number of contests won were as follows: University of 
Arizona, 13; Arizona State College at Tempe, 5; Arizona State 
College at Flagstaff, 1; Phoenix Junior College, 1; Gila Junior 
College, none. Miss Nina Murphy, head of the department of 
physical education for women, was the director of the sportsday. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Board of the Arizona 
State Archery Association the question of instruction and pro- 
motion of archery in Arizona high schools was discussed. 

Inasmuch as the state of Arizona is ideally suited for 
this particular sport, it was unanimously agreed that all pos- 
sible effort be expended to encourage greater participation in 
archery, particularly with regard to promoting more interest 
in this sport in the teen-age group. 

Last year the Arizona State College at Tempe inaugurated 
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the first annual archery tournament for high school students. 
Several high schools in the state sent participants and the tourn. 
ament was considered a great success. This year it is hoped 
that many more schools will be represented. 

Mrs. Bettse M. Phelps, who is a representative of the Ari. 
zona State Archery Association, is conducting a survey to find 
out what problems high school archery instructors are having, 


CALIFORNIA ...... .- By Beth Hightower 

Independently supported in some areas and by schools or 
recreation departments in others, American folk dancing js 
becoming more and more popular throughout all of California, 

In northern California, the movement is said to have germi- 
nated in the University of ‘California at Berkeley, where Lucile 
Czarnowski, dance instructor in the women’s physical educa- 
tion department, inspired a coeducational group to take up this 
form of dancing. 

The California Folk Dance Federation is the parent group. 
In northern California alone there are 40 “daughter” units, 
four of which are found in the capital city of Sacramento. One 
of these, appropriately named “The Wagon Reelers,” gave its 
first annual folk festival on December 28. 

With the same generosity which marked the old-time pioneer, 
these Sacramento dancers are out to share their enthusiasm for 
folk dancing. Already they have installed a student teacher at 
the local college, where night school folk dancing can be done 
on a semester credit basis, and another teacher at the YWCA 
where six-week courses are given. 

Personnel lists of the various California dance units are as 
democratic as the folk dance itself. A. casual look at Sacra- 
mento’s membership reveals ex-soldiers, artists, housewives, and 
teachers with such names as Emil Martin, program director 
for McClatchy’s Broadcasting Station; Dunbar Beck, muralist 
of the Crocker Art Gallery; Vernon Kellogg of the Sacramento 
Symphony, and Heide Schmidt, photographer. 

The Wagon Reelers have’ chosen appropriate terms for their 
official group. The presidential title became the Chief Spoke 
and this year the title fell to Mrs. W. W. Shutte. The second 
Spoke (vice president) is Paul Van Duzer; the squeaky Spoke 
(secretary) is Mrs. Dorothy Thomas; the axle-greaser (treas- 
urer) is John Stanford. Mrs. Carol Squires, is known as “the 
hub” probably because much of the unit’s activity revolved 
around her as a charter member. Those wishing information 
may write her in care of McClatchy High School, Freeport 
Boulevard, Sacramento, California. 

The first folk festival on a statewide basis was held this year 
in Ojai, neighboring city of Ventura. The centrally located 
city of Fresno has been proposed for the second one but a def- 
inite decision has not been made. 

To accommodate the junior hobbyist, Josephine D. Randall, 
superintendent of the San Francisco Recreation Department, has 
developed a Junior Museum. In a rambling old structure near 
Balboa Park, this enterprising recreation leader has a place 
where children will find interesting activities and the means 
of pursuing them. There are collections of flora and fauna 
which reflect a professional touch, and collections of rocks 
and mineral-bearing ores native to the Pacific Coast. Under 
instruction which is available at the museum, children cut, 
polish, and even mount stones in pieces of jewelry. 

The California Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation holds its annual convention in Santa Cruz dur- 
ing Easter vacation. David Snyder is chairman of the planning 
committee. In order to offer equal opportunity to all, the state 
conference is rotated through sections of the state as follows: 
(1) Southern, (2) Bay, (3) Southern, (4) Bay, (5) Central, (6) 
Northern. Although there is no provision in the constitution of the 
state association regarding the location of the state president, 
it has been customary to rotate this office also. 

Revived and under the leadership of Miss Marjorie Lucas, 
the San Mateo unit of CAHPER has plans for an interesting 
year. Its first meeting featured camping and the school pro- 
gram, the second stressed coordination of school and com- 
munity health services, and the third, the use of visual aids in 
physical education. Berkeley has increased its unit member- 
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ship from 39 to 51 in a year. Two of its new members are 
Dr. Dorothy Nyswander and Miss Edith Lindsay from the 
University of California’s newly organized School of Public 
Health. Ralfe Miller, staff member in the University of Cali- 
fornia’s physical education department, is Berkeley’s current 
president. Mary Fawley and Lois Messler have added edi- 
torial jobs to their work as instructors. Their talent is re- 
flected in a mimeographed newsletter put out for the Los 
Angeles unit. The Northern California Board of Women 
Officials resumed its work in January with basketball clinics 
at Sacramento College. Hilma Mills is chairman of the board. 


MEXICO . . . . ~~. By Mercedes Gugisberg 
an November issue of the New Mexico Health Council 


Newsletter there is a state map showing the location of health 
facilities, hospitals, sanitoriums, rest and convalescent homes, 
and health centers. Not only is the necessity for a building 
program shown but the location of needed facilities is indicated 
by the many areas not serviced by present centers. This map 
was prepared for the Executive Board of the New Mexico 
Health Council. Credit is due to Glen Grisham, Mrs. Emma S. 
Fuller, Miss Mary Pollard, Dr. Marion Hotopp, Mr. H. S. 
Wiley, and Mr. Leo P. Schwartz, all of whom have diligently 
worked on this important matter. Mr. Schwartz, director of 
the New Mexico State Hospital Survey, supplied valuable data 
for the map. Mr. Wiley, state manager, Highway Planning 
Survey (in cooperation with the Public Roads Administration, 
FWA), and his assistants in the State Highway Department 
did a fine job of drawing the map for the Council. Dr. Hotopp 
contributed a few features to the map and organized the 
information with reference to the relative importance of the 
various health centers printed on the back. 

Another map which has been prepared for the Executive 
Board of the New Mexico Health Council shows the status 
of public health nursing in New Mexico. The data was fur- 
nished originally by Miss Victoria C. Mayer, former director 
of public health nursing, and was brought up to date by Dr. 
Marion Hotopp, director, Maternal and Child Health Division. 
The map was prepared by Mr. H. S. Wiley, State Highway 
Department. The map and an accompanying outline of pub- 
lic health nursing positions and vacancies clearly portray the 
serious shortage of nurses in the state. Poor working condi- 
tions, low salaries, marriage, and further education under the 
G. I. Bill are among the reasons for shortages. In some local- 
ities salaries have increased substantially and better working 
conditions have been provided. 

Mr. Jere Reid of Carlsbad is chairman of a committee to find 
ways of stimulating intramural programs. His committee is 
considering plans for all age levels, boys and girls, and all 
types of schools, large and small. 

The officers of the New Mexico Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation for 1946-1947 are Mr. Charles 
Renfro, Albuquerque Public Schools, president; Mr. W. W. 
Armstrong, Magdalena High School, vice president; Mr. Wood- 
tow Jackson, Carlsbad High School, president-elect; and Miss 


- Frances McGill, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, sec- 


retary-treasurer. 


UTAH . . . . . ee) CBy Glenn W. Arnett 

Another responsibility has been added to those of the state 
director of health, physical education, and recreation, that of 
director of safety education in the schools of Utah. A com- 
mittee of nine members has been appointed by the state course 
of study committee for the purpose of coordinating safety edu- 
cation in Utalt schools. The committee members appointed are 
as follows: Glenn W. Arnett, State Department of Education; 
Jennie Campbell, State Department of Education; A. Reed Mor- 
rill, State Department of Education; Arthur O. Clark, Holladay 
School, Granite School District; Burns Crookston, Logan High 
School, Logan School District; Dr. C. J. Hart, Brigham Young 
University, Provo; Carl Bailey, Traffic Safety Division, State 
Capitol Building, Salt Lake City; Rulon Bennion, Utah High- 
way Patrol, State Capitol Building, Salt Lake City; and Ed- 
ward Scherer, Industrial Commission of Utah, State Capitol 
Building, Salt Lake City. 








Charles Weidman and company will give a dance program 
in Salt Lake City on February 27. The program is being 
sponsored by Orchesis of the University of Utah and the Salt 
Lake Dance Theater. 

Skiing is the most popular sport at the University of Utah 
this winter. Five hundred men and women students are reg- 
istered for class instruction in this winter sport. The students 
are taken by bus to either Alta or Brighton, nearby skiing cen- 
ters. In addition to regular instruction a great deal of attention 
is being given to intramural and intercollegiate skiing for 
both men and women. Both men’s and women’s teams attended 
the Invitational Intercollegiate Meet at Winter Park, Colorado, 
ee 22-23, sponsored this year by the University of Colo- 
rado. 
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By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














A well planned program with down-to-earth discussions, as 
well as outstanding speakers promise a midwest convention that 
is absolutely “tops.” Better be there, April 2-5. 


MICHIGAN i + » ©... .6 os Sie I ee 

The State Committee on Health Education, representing the 
Departments of Public Instruction and Public Health recently 
met in Lansing. This committee serves as a coordinating com- 
mittee in health education, and is very active in determining 
state policy with respect to health education. A feature of the 
recent meeting was the consideration given to the cancer con- 
trol program. Another important item considered was the 
matter of health education workshops to be held in Michigan 
during the summer of 1947. 

The camping and outdoor education study of the division of 
health, physical education, recreation, school camping, ard out- 
door education sponsored an important meetiig in Lansing, 
January 14. Representatives of schools carrying 1orward pilot 
programs of camping and outdoor education met to discuss plans 
for immediate action. Some of the patterns include school camp- 
ing, day camping, school forests, excursions, extended field trips, 
and guide clubs. A similar meeting was held for Upper Pen- 
insula schools January 31 at Marquette. 

The Michigan Recreation Association held its winter meet- 
ing in Grand Rapids January 23. The extension of the program 
to cover a wider range of activities and to include more of 
Michigan’s population were among the basic issues discussed. 
Special attention was given to the inclusion of day camping and 
the use of state recreation areas in the various organized pro- 
grams throughout the state. 

An interesting conference on conservation, camping, and out- 
door education was held at Clear Lake Camp, Dowling, Michi- 
gan, February 14 and 15. One hundred school administrators 
and teachers participated. The resource leader and speaker was 
Dr. William G. Vinal, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Caswell M. Miles, of the health and physical education 
division, State Department of Education, New York, was guest 
consultant at a meeting of the School Camping Committee, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. He also participated in the 
camping section of the convention of the Michigan Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, held in Kala- 
mazoo February 21 and 22. 

C. E. Forsythe, state director of interscholastic athletics, 
Michigan High School Athletic Association, represented the 
National Federation of High School Athletic Associations at 
the recent conference on facilities held at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia. 

The Michigan High School Athletic Association was repre- 
sented at the National Federation meeting in Florida, in Jan- 
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MEETING OF THE MIDWEST ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN — 
Potawatomi Inn, Pokagon State Park, Angola, Indiana 
March 13-15, 1947 
Thursday, March 13 
Governing Board dinner meeting. 
Committee meetings. 
Friday, March 14 
Registration. 


6:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


8:00 - 9:30 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. Opening Session. Conference to be opened 
by Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, Pres- 
ident. 

Presiding: Elizabeth Rearick, MacMurray College. 

Address: “The Relationship between the Health Service 


and the Physical Education Department on 
the College Campus,” Dr. Marie Carns, 
University of Wisconsin. 


11:00 a.m. Report of Research Committee, Marjorie 
Phillips, Indiana University, chairman. 

11:30 a.m. Report of Educational Policies Committee, 
Bernice Cooper, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, chairman. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon. Interest groups. 

2:00 p.m. Continuation of session. 

Presiding: Althea Heimbach, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. 

Address: “Possible Contributions of Physical Educa- 

tion to Intergroup Education,” Ruth Murray, 

Wayne University, chairman of Teacher 
Education Committee. 

Address: “A New Approach to Relaxation,’ Maja 
Schade, University of Wisconsin. 

6:30 p.m. Dinner. Informal. 

Speaker: Miss Ethel Alpenfels, Specialist in Anthro- 
pology, Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
New York City. 

Topic: “Building Understanding Through Physical 


° Education”. 
Saturday, March 15 

9:00 a.m. Panel discussion. 

Discussion Leader: Laura Huelster, University of IIli- 
nois. The intramural program; how can it 
be improved? Orientation of new students to 
intramural program; basis of membership in 
WAA and system of awards; effective or- 
ganization of participation in program; man- 
agement of intramural sports; program and 
management of coeducational recreational 
sports. 

Business meeting. 

Meeting of old and new Governing Boards. 


11:00 a 


; .M. 
:00 p.m. 


nO 











uary, by C. A. Semler, president of the association; W. C. 
Bates, a member of the executive committee, and C. E. For- 
sythe and Dave Arnold, members of the staff. Representatives 
at the football rules meeting were George Ruwitch of Escanaba, 
and John Bos, Grand Rapids. 


WISCONSIN a a By George A. Wolf 

Ten standing committees are functioning this year for the 
Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Education in a 
concerted effort to make the most worthwhile contributions pos- 
sible to physical education in Wisconsin. 

Committee chairmen include Herman Kluge, Auditing; Cliff 
Fagan, Legislature; Betty McGinness, Nominating; Marion 
Hoff, Recent Publications; Herbert Fischer, Research; Cliff 
Fagan, Membership; Ray Montieth, Budget; Frank Stangel, 
Publications and Editorial ; Marion Nowak, Constitution; Betty 
McGinness, Public Relations. 

The new editor of the newsletter for the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for Health and Physical Education is Florence Prybylowski 
of Janesville. We know that under her able direction, our 





newsletter will continue to bring to our members the highlights 
of activity in our state. 

After three years of hard work and planning, the Milwaukee 
Senior High School Coaches Association has finally succeeded 
in its attempt to have the Milwaukee school board pay teachers 
for work over and above the regular teaching load. For the 
past year and a half, teachers have been receiving lightened 
teaching loads or compensatory time. This type of adjustment 
did not prove satisfactory, so the school board decided to pay 
all teachers for their extra work. The coaches’ association is to 
be congratulated for the valuable work that has been done. We 
know that they will continue in their efforts to serve Milwaukee 
to the best of their ability. 


ILLINOIS a By Clifford E. Horton 

A valuable syllabus in driver education and training has just 
been released from the office of the superintendent of public in- 
struction of Springfield. Superintendent Nickell states that the 
syllabus “ . is designed to suggest policies, principles, and 
procedures to administrators and teachers for offering driver 
education and training in Illinois high schools.” 

Miss Elta Mae Mast, health educator, Illinois Department of 
Public Health, has been assigned to the State Department of 
Public Instruction as a liaison official between the Department 
of Public Health and the Department of Public Instruction, 
She will work with the Department of Public Instruction in 
furthering the program of health education in Illinois schools. 
Miss Mast’s appointment is a follow-up of the work done by 
the Illinois Joint Committee on School Health on which Dr. 
Clair E. Turner served as consultant. Her appointment pro- 
vides the means of implementing the work in health education 
as set up by the Joint Committee. 

The eleven Springfield parochial schools will present the First 
Annual Bishop Griffin Physical Education Spring Festival on 
Thursday, April 24, 1947, at the Lanphier High School gym- 
nasium at 7:30 P.M. 

Miss Tressie Masocco is state chairman of the state basket- 
ball committee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 
Miss Masocco is head of the girls’ physical education depart- 
ment at Woodriff High School, Peoria, Illinois. 

Elvira Vidano has been appointed to the women’s staff of the 
department of health and physical education at Illinois State 
Normal University. She is serving as supervisor of student 
teaching at the Children’s School. 

Mr. Ray Duncan announces the organization of a new state 
health committee which will work on a course of study for high 
schools. Mrs. Hazel O’Neal will supervise the committee organ- 
ization. James E. Blue, principal of West Rockford Senior High 
School, is chairman of the committee. 


INDIANA a ae By Clarence A. Biedenweg 

Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter is completing the editing of the 
standards for facilities for colleges. At the January meeting of 
the College Physical Education Association the association un- 
derwrote the printing of the standards. The standards should 
be ready for distribution within a short time. 

The 1947 annual meeting of the IAHPER will be held at 
Canyon Inn, McCormicks’ Creek Park, April 11, 12, and 13. 

The meeting will begin officially with a dinner at 6:00 P.M. 
and may close officially the evening of April 12. The morning 
of the 13th will be held open for various committee meetings 
and special group meetings. 

Girls of Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, have 
organized a bowling league. At the present time eight five-man 
teams bowl once a week on Fountain Square alleys. Participa- 
tion is governed by the standards of the National High School 
Bowling Association. Miss Sally Twyford, five-time winner of 
world championship bowling titles, will give expert instruction 
to the girls and help them to improve their game. 

The intramural program for girls at Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, is approaching its climax in the advent 
of the volleyball season. 

There are 500-600 girls enrolled in an after-school activities 
program of sports including archery, tennis, basketball, ping 
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ng, apparatus, volleyball, badminton, and bowling. a: 

Probably the girls’ greatest enjoyment in competition is in 
volleyball, where they choose their own teams and play a 
round-robin tournament, the winner being determined on a 
percentage basis of games lost and won. yee 

By unanimous action’ ot the Alpha-Alpha Chapter of Phi Ep- 
silon Kappa at Bloomington and acceptance by the Grand Coun- 
cil, the original charter of Alpha Chapter at the Normal Col- 
lege at Indianapolis along with records and properties were 
turned over to Alpha-Alpha Chapter. Plans are being made for 
conducting fraternal work at the Normal College. 

Approximately fire hundred persons from all sections oi the 
state of Indiana attended the state recreation conference called 
by Governor Ralph R. Gates and held at the Claypool Hotel in 
Indianapolis on January 21. Large numbers of people attended 
both afternoon and evening sessions in spite of the near-zero 
weather. 

The conference was conducted by the Indiana Economic 
Council’s Advisory Committee on Recreation composed of 
fifty-two lay and professional people in the state. Among the 
four hundred people in attendance at the dinner were approxi- 
mately eighty members of the state legislature. The gov- 
ernor spoke at this session, pledging his full support to the 
recreation movement. Mr. V. K. Brown, director of recreation 
for the Chicago Park District gave the main address of the 
evening. 

Mrs. Martha Schmadel of Evansville reports that the physi- 
cal education department of the Evansville public schools, has 
fifty-five staff members, including one elementary physical edu- 
cation supervisor (woman), one secondary physical education 
supervisor (man), thirty-three teachers of physical education 
in the 18 elementary schools, and twenty-one teachers of phy- 
sical education in the five secondary schools directed by Dr. 
Elmer W. Weber, director of health, physical education, and 
special education. These figures do not include the coaches of 
the various sports, those in the athletic departments, nor the 
recreation directors of after-school and Friday night recrea- 
tion in the elementary schools. In some cases, the directors 
of these activities are the physical education teachers, but in 
other instances, trained faculty members, who are not physical 
education teachers, direct the recreation activities. Every ele- 
mentary school has one woman and one man physical edu- 
cation teacher, with the exception of two small schools, one 
of which has a trained man physical education teacher. The 
other small school is a sixth-grade level colored school, where 
the classroom teachers are in charge of physical education 
classes. In all other elementary schools, grades run from one 
through eight. Close cooperation between elementary and 
high school physical education staff members results in a better 
coordinated program of health and physical education in the 
Evansville public schools. 





National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 











The first edition of the Sports Bulletin was issued in January 
with fourteen fine articles of interest to all high school and 
college women in physical education. This is N.S.W.A.’s own 
publication. Let’s support it! Alice Schriver, the editor, invites 
comment. If you like the contents or if vou have suggestions or 
criticisms, she would like to hear from you. Her address is 
67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 

News from the Legislative Board 

In January the Legislative Board of NSWA held meetings 
at Columbia University, New York City. Nineteen reports in 
all were made by the members of the Board who also serve as 
committee chairmen. The work carried on by NSWA through 
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these committees is varied and most comprehensive. 

One item of special interest at this time is the news that the 
Legislative Board was invited to send a speaker to appear on 
the program of the National Council of the National Feder- 
ation of State High School Athletic Associations at their 
annual meeting in January in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

This invitation was accepted in the hope that our state 
representatives might work with the state secretaries of the 
state associations in planning for the conduct and supervision 
of girls’ sports programs. Alice Schriver, editor of the Sports 
Bulletin, was sent as the NSWA representative. She spoke for 
twenty minutes on “The NSWA, Its Plans, Purposes, and 
Program.” In concluding, she urged the members of the Na- 
tional Council to send NSWA their frank opinions and sug- 
gestions in order that proper consideration might be given to 
them by our Legislative Board. The National Council has 
appointed a committee to act with a committee appointed from 
NSWA to discuss mutual problems. Forty-four states are now 
members of the National Association and were represented 
by one or more members on the Council. 

At the Legislative Board meetings it was voted to permit 
state representatives to keep one-half of the royalties on guides 
sold by them or under their supervision. This was done to 
encourage greater sale of guides, in order to boost the budget 
for the state representatives. The arrangement is expected to 
be of mutual benefit to the states and to the section. 

On Saturday, March 1, the Mutual Network carried its 
second all-women’s sportcast on the “Sportsparade” at 5:30 
p.M. (E.S.T.). The first program was on December 28 and in- 
cluded participants from Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, and 
Los Angeles. For further information contact Martha Gable, 
Health and Physical Education, Administration Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Board members and their proxies assembled for two full days 
to discuss reports and hold discussions... Some of the business 
consisted of reports of progress from district chairmen and com- 
mittee chairmen whose final reports will be made at the Seattle 
meeting of the board on April 21 at 9 a.m. There are three 
new committee chairmen who take office June 1: Natalie Smith, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Massachusetts, elected by the 
Rules and Editorial Committee; Bessie H. Rudd, Pembroke 
College, Providence, Rhode Island, re-elected by the Policy and 
Finance Committee; Christine White, Wheaton College, 
Norton, Massachusetts, the chairman of WNORC, reappointed 
hy the section chairman. 

The section meeting to be held in Seattle on Friday, April 25, 
was discussed and the board recommended a panel discussion 
on cooperative action among groups sponsoring athletics for 
the girls and women with the heads of the following organiza- 
tions participating: AAU, NFSHSAA, Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Society of Recreation Workers of America, 
and a representative for NSWA. Each panel member will 
speak briefly, discussion will follow among the panel members, 
and then the discussion will be opened to the audience. These 
recommendations were forwarded to Mildred Wohlford, Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Washington, who is chairman 
of the program. 


Of great interest to every one is the problem of standards 
for competition for girls and women. The Standards Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Board, together with the whole board 
has been making an intensive study now for more than a year. 
It is hoped that this study can be completed by April and 
approved by the board at that time. As soon after that time 
as is possible the material will be published and will be avail- 
able to every one. 

Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Massachu- 
setts, was asked to be chairman of an Olympic Study Com- 
mittee and to choose her own committee. The Legislative 
Roard felt that NSWA should be able to be of assistance at 
some point in formulating policies for women participating in 
the Olympics. Various people who have had experience with 
the Olympics are to be contacted and a report is expected at 
the April meeting. 

It is interesting to note that our basketball rules have been 
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NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 
Mail Ballot, 1947 

If you will not attend a district or national convention 
this year, vote by mail. 

Members-at-Large, Legislative Board 1947-50 (vote for 
two) : 

O Miriam Gray, Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Illinois. 

0) Ethel T. Kloberg, Baldwin High School, Baldwin, 
New York. 

(1 Aileene Lockhart, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

[1 Mildred Wohlford, Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Washington. ns 

LEGAL WITHOUT SIGNATURE 


NO VOTE 
eRe ke ae Member AAHPER yes.... no.... 
Address , : 


Mail this ballot (or a copy) by April 10 to Dr. Anna 
Espenschade, University of California, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. 











translated into Spanish and sent to Buenos Aires where they 

will be published. The Legislative Board also hopes to trans- 

late some other publications for use in South American coun- 

tries. A package containing a copy of each of the publications. 

of the section is being sent to Dr. Edmiston to be used in Japan. 
The Rules and Editorial Committee 

This committee held its annual meeting on January 3, 1947, 
at Teachers College, New York, N. Y. The following were 
chosen chairmen-elect of sports subcommittees and their term 
of office is from June 1, 1947 to May 31, 1949: Aquatics, 
Evelyn Dillon, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; Riding, 
Harriet Rogers, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia; 
Soccer, Yvonne Marchesseau, Shenandoah Junior High School, 
Miami, Florida; Track and Field, Leona Dennis, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, New York; Volleyball, Dorthalee Horn, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington; Winter Sports 
and Outing Activities, Delores Garrison, Central Washington 
College, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Mrs. Jean Tenney Gray has found it necessary to resign from 
the chairmanship of the Fencing Committee. Miss Wilma 
Noble, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Fencing Committee. 

The 1947-49 Softball-Volleyball Guide was expected to be 
released for sale March 1, 1947. The guide includes a digest 
of softball rules, as well as many valuable articles pertaining 
to the coaching of softball and volleyball. The 1947-49 Recre- 
ational Games and Sports Guide including bowling and track and 
field is now off the press. The 1947-49 Winter Sports Guide 
is now available also. 

Rhode Island, By Kaye Hunt 

The Rhode Island Board of WNORC, in cooperation with 
the NSWA representative and the state chairman of basketball, 
has arranged a course for the training of basketball officials. 
This course is instructed by Flora Ricker Hopkins, the presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island board. The first meeting was held 
on Saturday, January 11, at the Providence YWCA and four- 
teen applicants attended. Since Rhode Island is such a small 
state and has had such a small board in the past, this is a 
remarkable turnout. 

At the first meeting Mrs. Hopkins talked to the group on 
the organization of NSWA, its purpose, standards of compe- 
tition for girls, and the qualifications of a good basketball official. 

A copy of the leaflet, Desirable Practices, an NSWA publi- 
cation, was given to each girl. She also explained the procedure 
to be followed in becoming an official. At future meetings in 
this course, in addition to further theoretical study of rules, 
the applicant will be given opportunities for practice in officiat- 
ing with supervision by nationally rated referees. The would-be 
official will be given game assignments and will act as umpire 
while a nationally rated official acts as referee. In this way, in 
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actual game situations, the Rhode Island board feels that the 
novice will gain very valuable experience, and the time it 
usually takes to earn a national rating will be shortened cop, 
siderably. Moreover, with the rest of these apprentice officials 
the board will be able to meet all requests for officials by senq. 
ing two officials in cases where it might normally have been 
possible to send only one. 

The Rhode Island women’s national basketball officials haye 
organized among themselves a temporary basketball team which 
will be used for exhibition purposes in and around the state 
The first game that this group played was at the Providence 
YWCA as a feature game for the Rhode Island girls’ basket. 
ball league. The board feels that as a result of the organiza. 
tion of this team many requests for such exhibition games yijlj 
cotne from the coaches of other girls’ basketball teams. . Since 
the players on these teams are all skilled players, although 
non-professionals, the game should be a fast, well played match 
and should benefit the less experienced players on other teams, 
which in the past have had no opportunity to see girls’ basket. 
ball at its best. 





New Mexico, By Mercedes Gugisberg 

The New Mexico Board of NSWA is recognized as the 
organization in this state which has the responsibility for the 
regulation and control of girls’ sports and athletics. Action 
of the State Board of Education in June, 1946, placed such 
authority in the NSWA Board until it is possible to organize 
a state girls’ athletic association. 

At the state teachers’ convention in November at the joint 
meeting of the New Mexico Association for Health, Physicai 
Education, and Recreation and the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics, it was decided to have two committees appointed to 
study and make suggestions which will stimulate the intramural 
programs in the schools and which will organize playdays on 
a statewide basis for boys and girls. A committee of five with 
Mr. Jere Reed of Carlsbad as chairman will study the intra- 
mural situation. A committee of sixteen with Mrs, Gail 
Barbour of the State Department of Education will plan play- 
days on a regional basis. There are two representatives, an 
instructor for girls and an instructor for boys, from each one 
of the eight athletic districts. These representatives are re- 
sponsible for the development of playdays in their respective 
regions. 

Minnesota, By Charlotte Fosburg 

To date the Minnesota Board of NSWA has had two 
meetings. The first was in conjunction with the Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association and was a breakfast meeting on Friday, Octo- 
ber 25. The main objective at this meeting was to become 
acquainted with new members and to complete the member- 
ship of the various committees. One of the board members who 
served as a recreation specialist in the Wacs in the ETO gave 
a report on girls’ activities, and also described the manner in 
which competition was conducted. The meeting was concluded 
after a discussion on a few baskeball rules. 

On December 7 Dorothy Tenney, the state basketball chair- 
man, and her committee conducted a girls’ basketball clinic 
using the facilities at the University of Minnesota. Seventy 
people attended the clinic which ran from 9:00 to 11:00 aM. 
An NSWA board luncheon was scheduled from 11:30 to 1:00, 
and forty members were present. The group is interested in 
what is being done with a girls’ sports program in other cities 
and states, so all of the meeting time was devoted to a discus- 
sion of playdays, tournaments, standards, etc. A special com- 
mittee headed by Helen Slocum was appointed to study the 
advantages and disadvantages of competition for girls. It is 
hoped that at the time of the Central District meeting in April 
it will be possible to have a panel discussion on this subject. 


California 
Under the general direction of June Brastead of Mills Col- 
lege, basketball chairman, a basketball clinic was held in January 
at the University of California in Berkeley. There was a large 
audience composed of physical education teachers and recre- 
ation workers. The program consisted of a talk by Pat Pace 
on the history of the San Francisco Bay Counties board of 
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Basketball Guides 
The last of the copies of the reprint edition of the 
basketball guide have been sold and the guide will not be 
available again until July when the new edition comes out. 








officials as sponsored by NSWA. June Brastead, as presiding 
officer, gave credit to Dorothy Brett, a University of California 
student, for program arrangements. Miss Brastead told the 
group how to get an official’s rating with the board and 
described the various classifications for ratings. She emphasized 
particularly the advantage of an official’s rating to teachers of 
physical education. Anna Espenschade gave a talk and demon- 
stration on the interpretation of basketball rules and major 
changes. This was followed by a basketball game by Univer- 
sity students which was refereed by Marjorie Lee of Vallejo, 
an ex-president of the local board of officials. Anne Bahme, 
an instructor at the University, served as umpire, 


Kentucky, By Ann E. Lankford 

A basketball rating clinic was held December 7 at Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky, under the super- 
vision of officials from the central Ohio board, Misses Heyman, 
Peterson, and Arnold. Two national A ratings were given. 

Miss Jane Oldham of Eastern State Teachers College re- 
placed Miss Maxine Jarrell of Berea College as state basketball 
chairman. 

Idaho 

Katy Rae Boyer reports that Joella Gage, Moscow High 
School, Moscow, Idaho, has been appointed public relations 
chairman for the northern section of Idaho for NSWA. 

New Jersey, By Eunice Child 

The New Jersey Committee of NSWA holds monthly meet- 
ings at the YWCA in Newark. Membership on this committee 
includes Mrs. Rosabel Steinhauer Koss, chairman; Marion 
E. Purbeck, past chairman; Eunice Child, private school rep- 
resentative and volleyball chairman; Mrs. Muriel Dentz 
Kelchner, elementary school representative; Mrs. Mabel Gold- 
smith, corresponding secretary; Marguerite Kuhlman, soccer 
chairman; Mildred Lee, teachers college representative; Hilda 
Purrington, YWCA representative; Irma Schalk, college rep- 
resentative; Mrs. Helen Shaw, basketball chairman; Mary 
Stamy, junior high school representative; and Gertrude Swift, 
high school representative. The committee soon hopes to have 
representatives from the recreational field and the CYO group. 

The committee endeavors to keep in touch with physical 
education groups throughout the state. In the past a testing 
program in athletic activities was carried on, and demonstra- 
tions of various athletic activities and sports were given. 

On December 6 at the annual convention of the New Jersey 
Association for Health and Physical Education, in Elizabeth 
the committee sponsored a basketball interpretations meeting. 
Mrs. Helen Shaw, New Jersey basketball chairman, was in 
charge of the meeting. Interpretations and demonstrations of 
techniques and playing skills were given by Mrs. Kathryn 
Smith and the Chatham High School girls. 

The committee is now working on several new projects. Miss 
Gertrude Swift is the newly appointed coordinator of county 
chairmen. A key person will be appointed in each county 
throughout the state to serve as a county chairman. This 
chairman will meet with the other chairmen in the state and 
with the New Jersey committee of NSWA. She will receive 
information from the national section as well as from her own 
state committee. The county chairman will make contacts with 
all groups of girls or women who are engaged in athletics in 
her county, and will distribute information on the standards and 
policies of NSWA. The county chairman will also bring to 
the New Jersey committee any suggestions or new ideas which 
groups within her county would like to see worked out. The 
New Jersey committee has great hopes for this type of organi- 
zation, for they feel that NSWA must reach all communities 
throughout the state if the program is to be really worth while. 

Mrs. Muriel Dentz Kelchner is serving as chairman of a 
committee to work on a proposed program in after-school ath- 
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letics for the elementary school girl. At present, this committee 
is working on policy and procedure. It is hoped that the work 
of this committee will serve to point out methods and materials 
which can be used by the school without a specialist in physical 
education or by beginning teachers. 


On Thursday, February 13, at 5:00 p.m., the regular monthly 
meeting of the New Jersey committee was held on the campus 
of State Teachers College at Trenton. At this time the county 
chairmen met with the members of the committee in order to 
understand and help one another to serve better the athletic 
interests of the thousands of girls who come under their direc- 
tion in the State of New Jersey. 


New Hampshire, By Grace Felker 


During the fall, public relations for NSWA were strength- 
ened by radio time given by WLNH in Laconia, by space pro- 
vided for distribution of material by the state Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at their fall meeting, by the display of 
NSWA materials and photographic exhibits at the state teach- 
ers’ convention in Concord, and by the excellent officials’ rating 
committee headed by Evelyn Browne of the University of New 
Hampshire. 

A basketball clinic for players, coaches, and officials was held 
at Laconia High School. It was the first of a regional series 
sponsored by Mrs. Merle Frost, state chairman of basketball 
for NSWA. A rules discussion was led by Evelyn Browne of 
the state WNORC. Films were made available to the schools 
attending the clinic. The meeting was attended by eighty-five 
students and coaches from eight cities and towns. The men 
coaches and referees attending were interested and cooperative 
participants. The second clinic, held in Berlin, was attended by 
one hundred and fifty people. A demonstration of fouls by Mrs. 
Mildred Adkins of Exeter was watched with keen interest. 
Four men coaches were present. A small group of thirty 
attended a similar meeting held at Portsmouth High School. 

Evelyn Browne, president of the state WNORC, held an 
officiating clinic in basketball at New Hampshire Hall, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire on Saturday, January 18. Theory and 
practical examinations were given for national, local, and intra- 
mural classes. Mrs. Mildred Adkins, national women’s basket- 
ball official, presided over the clinic in the morning. Seventy- 
one students and twenty faculty members from fifteen towns 
were present. 

In the northern part of the state, Littleton is turning out in 
numbers for the officiating clinic which is sponsored by the 
Courier and the North Country YMCA. Between 500 and 800 
basketball enthusiasts are expected. A second rating clinic was 
held at Laconia High School on March 7. Concord High 
School brought four class teams to play against the Laconia 
class teams. In this way an interesting playday and box supper 
were combined with the examinations. 

Other activities are being planned for the spring term such 
as archery demonstrations by experts, archery tournaments and 
clinics, a softball clinic at Plymouth State Teachers College, 
and a lacrosse demonstration by a group travelling to nearby 
schools. 
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Physiological 
Hygiene REVISED 


By Cleveland P. Hickman, 
DePauw University 


“Tells not merely what to do, 
but gives equal emphasis to 
why it should be done. A cork- 
ing good book for teaching.” 
—Health Digest. This popular 
book gives scientific reasons 
for following the rules of 
health, so that the student 
may compare the normal with 
the abnormal on the basis of 
the pathological functions of 


the human body. Illustrated. 











Successful 
Teaching in 
Physical 
Education 


By Elwood C. Davis and John 
D. Lawther 




























Presented here is the science of 
teaching physical education. 
The how, what and why of the 
subject are treated in the light 
of the latest findings in biol- 
ogy, psychology and physi- 
ology. Illustrated. 


Send for your approval copies 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 




















































"How We Deo It" 


Teaching Elementary Diving To Small Children 
6 ew familiar cry, “Hey, Mom—look! I can go in head 

first! Watch me!” will be heard at any swimming pool, 
lake, or beach when fond parents come to view the aquatic 
progress of their children. Teaching diving to small childrep 
is always rewarding to instructor, parent, and child. Even jf 
Sally and Mary Jane will never win the club championship, 
they derive a lot of pleasure from their first dives. The big 
step in swimming, the outstanding accomplishment of that first 
summer, seems to be when the youngster can fall off the dock 
somehow, as long as it’s head first. 

Children seem to have two distinct frames of mind in ap- 
proaching the question of diving. On one hand there are 
the “water rats,” who are fearless and eager to try anything. 
On the other hand, about two-thirds of the group are usually 
a bit reluctant to experiment with this new upside-down busj- 
ness, a little anticipatory of slaps in the middle. A few may 
be really petrified, due to fear of height, poor coordination, 
or just the idea of trying anything so unnatural to the ambulant 
biped as to throw oneself down head first. 

In teaching diving at any level it is not possible to set down 
hard and fast rules of teaching or of teaching progression, 
Each child must be taken individually if the instructor wishes 
to cope with all the physical and mental problems successfully, 
Time and the number of instructors will never permit com- 
plete individual attention, and therefore a compromise js 
usually worked out: group instruction, utilizing the progression 
of teaching beginning diving which is most generally accepted, 
and then practice and individual help as much as time allows, 
In the ideal situation there should be two or three instructors 
for a group of twenty children. Those children who are ready 
for diving can then be taken individually as they choose. Once 
they have learned the initial phase of falling in head first, they 
can progress by themselves. 

When is a child ready for diving and how can one tell? 
A child is ready as soon as he expresses the desire to learn 
to dive. The obvious qualifications are that he be able to care 
of himself in deep water, have no fear of going under water, 
and be able to swim up to the surface again after going under. 
Almost always the child who wishes to dive has these abilities. 
or he would not have reached the stage of wanting to dive. 
Occasionally one will find a child’ who, though he has a yearn 
ing to dive, cannot swim adequately. There is the case of the 
girl who would dive from the low board, come to the surface, 
and be towed in by her father. Although such confidence is 
admirable, such a performance is unnecessarily dangerous. 
It not only invites accident, but risks a scare which might 
cause the child to develop a lifetime fear of the water. If 
ambition is so high, surely it can be checked until swimming 
ability is more adequate. 

A child should never be forced into diving, as he should 
never be forced into any other skill. There must be a desire 
to do it in the child. He may show great facility, but there 
is no sense in mere facility without personal desire or interest. 
Sometimes it can be suggested that it would be nice to learn 
to dive, but never more than that. With the example of other 
children diving and the natural desire to “keep up with the 
Joneses,” a child usually has enough incentive. 

Let us turn to the child who can swim in deep water, and 
who wants to dive. The first teaching principle is to get as 
close to the water as possible so that the psychological hazard 
of landing flat seems less drastic. There is some difference 
of opinion among instructors as to the first step of the pro- 
gression. Some start their pupils in the sitting-on-the-edge 











position. With arms straight and close against the ears, head 
down as far as possible, the pupil rolls in more or less in @ 
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Are you ready and willing 
to talk about Menstruation? 


As a teacher of girls, you are undoubtedly the proper 
person to clear away any vague and confused ideas they 
may have about menstruation—and its care. On the 
latter subject, much interest is likely to be shown in the 
internal Tampax method of sanitary protection. 

This is the method which is popular with so many 
active, freedom-loving college girls. When Tampax is 
used, all belts, pins and external pads are discarded. No 
chafing. No odor. No embarrassing disposal problem. 
Tampax may be worn in tub or shower, even in swim- 
ming. : 

Excellent free teaching material on menstruation is 
available to you. Starting with historical superstition as 
background, a manual entitled “How Times Have 
Changed” gives you facts authenticated by modern 
physicians and includes medical pictures, extracts from 
doctors’ papers, bibliographies, etc. Also offered are 
booklets for students. Please examine coupon and state 
your requirements. 







Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the 

American Medical ‘ 
Association, 








TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-37-1 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. 1. Tampax manual 
for teachers ‘‘How Times Have Changed.” [J Sample of 
Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. [] Book- 
lets for students “Coming of Age.” No. of students in my 
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ball. Others have found that the chance of slapping the thighs 
is much less when starting in a squatting position, with the 
feet underneath. It is still a roll-in, but the feet are much 
more apt to follow behind instead of stretching out. In either 
case, the essential points to emphasize are keeping the head 
down as far as possible, holding the arms close over the ears 
and pointing downward, staying rolled up in a ball, and leaning 
forward until gravity pulls the child in. The mistakes commonly 
made are lifting the head and arms on the entry, and straight. 
ening the legs out flat instead of letting them follow behing. 

The next step is beginning on one knee, and pushing of 
with the ball of the other foot. The head and arm position 
is the same. The chief difference is that the knees may he 
straightened, and the legs lifted by ‘the push-off so that the 
child gets the feeling of the straight upside-down entry. After 
this has been done successfully and confidence has been built 
up, he can go on to the true fall-in from the standing position, 
The child stands up straight on the edge of the dock, toes 
curled over the edge. Arms are raised overhead and held 
close to the ears. Then he bends over as if to touch his toes, 
knees straight. Eyes open, he points his hands to a spot about 
a foot and a half from the edge, and concentrates on holding 
that focus. He leans, holding his hands on that spot, head 
down, and gravity does the rest. Usually it is a good idea for 
the instructor to hold a hand on the front of the ankles, and 
lift the feet up as the child goes in. This should never be done 
without the knowledge and consent of the child. Some chil- 
dren object to anyone’s touching them or even coming near 
them when they are diving. They should not be pushed in 
under any circumstances, but they may be helped on the leg 
lift very easily. 

If the child keeps his head down, and lets his legs follow 
the line of his entry, he will have no difficulty with the fall-in, 
It is a little difficult to make him understand the idea of spring 
and lift from the hard edge of pool or dock, especially with the 
timid child. Effective words are “lean and lift.” Have the 
child take the fall-in position, lean slightly first, and then lift 
the legs up on the way down. If he can understand that he 
is really standing on his hands in the water, this idea may 
help to clarify the issue. Later he can,be shown how ta bend 
the knees slightly and push up on the take-off. Here ankle 
flexion and extension is very important, as it is the basis of 
good leg spring from the board. Added to this new idea of 
springing from the dock is the arm lift, which must be coordi- 
nated with the leg push. A good position for teaching this js 
to have the child stand with knees and ankles slightly flexed, 
arms in a forward bend position with palms turned out. On 
the push-off he should reach up and over with the arms and 
head at the same time as knees and ankles are extending. In 
this stage it is wise to remind the child that he is still trying 
to go in head first after the initial lifting because quite often 
concentration on the arm reach and the leg push will cause a 
lapse of memory concerning the end of the dive, and beginners 
will go high and land flat. 


There will be many corrections to be made along the way 
on leg and foot form, overthrow, head and arm position. These 
corrections must be made at the time, but not too many at 
once. or none will be heeded. A common complaint is that 
water goes up into the nose. This can be avoided if air is 
blown out when the diver turns to come up under water. 
Another complaint is that the diver hurts the top of his head 
on the entry. If he will be sure to keep his head between 
his arms on the entry, and his hands together by locking his 
thumbs, the line of his arms will break the surface and his head 
will not hit directly. 


Progressing now to the diving board, one can start with 
the standing fall-in. Corrections are about the same. The new 
elements are the additional height, and the insecurity of the 
springboard. When the take-off spring is added, the dive is 
quite different in that it must go up as well as down. The 
diver must push straight down, reach up with head and arms, 
lift the legs after extending the knees and ankles, and then 
aim. for the entry spot. The whole technique of springboard 
diving revolves around this arc: almost straight up and ovef 
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A Great Book 


Contents include: Equipment, Definitions, 
General Suggestions, Forward Roll, Backward 
Roll, Shoulder Roll, Dive and Roll, Fish Flop, 
Skip Step, Cartwheel, Roundoff, Back Exten- 
sion, Headsprings, Neckspring, Snap-Up, Hand- 
springs, Double Roll, Roll Over Back, Ankle 
Pick-Up, Pull Around, Swing to Feet, Back-to- 
Back Toss, Monkey 
Walk, Wheelbarrow 
Walk, Elephant 
Walk, Squat Bal- 
ances, Head Balances, 
Hand Balance, Bal- 
ances and Stands with 
Partner. 


A Star 
Author 


Newt Loken is one 
of America’s out- 
standing tumbling 
performers and 
teachers. As a college 
athlete at Minnesota, 
he won Western Conference All-Around Gym- 
nastics and Tumbling Championship, Northwest 
All-Around Gymnastics and Tumbling Champi- 
onship, National Collegiate All-Around Gym- 
nastics and Tumbling Championship. He served 
as instructor in gymnastics and tumbling for the 
U. S. Navy. He is now Ass’t Supervisor of 
Physical Education, University of Michigan. 








A Nourishing Dish 


A really good breakfast dish—that’s 


Wheaties. Flakes of 100% whole wheat. With 
vitamins, minerals, protein, food energy. Deli- 
ciously good, too—famous “Breakfast of Cham- 
pions.” Try Wheaties, with milk and fruit. Soon! 


WHEATIES 
Breakfast of 


Champions”’ 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 








For the Teacher 


For the Performer 


Champion Tips 
on 
Basic Tumbling 


in this NEW Library of Sports Manual 


——_ 


BY 


NeEwr LOKEN w 





Real help for you in this 
valuable new book on the funda- 
mentals of tumbling stunts. Here 
is a thorough and authentic 
manual specially useful for physi- 
cal education on elementary and 
secondary school levels. 


A valuable teaching aid. 
Thirty-two pages. Edited for easy 
reading and ready reference. 
Fully illustrated to make learn- 
ing easy and quick. In addition 
to formal contents, includes (1) 
safety pointers, (2) suggestions 


Please send me 


Name 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM 


General Mills, Inc., Dept. 449 
623 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Champion?”’ by Newt Loken. I enclose 5c for each book—to 
cover cost of printing and mailing. 
[_]—Please send me free sample copy. 


for spotting, (3) important train- 
ing and conditioning hints to 
help keep performers in top shape. 


FREE SAMPLE COPY 
Physical Education Instruc- 
tors are invited to write for their 
free introductory copy. Or use 
special order form to obtain books 
for class distribution. Usual box 
tops not required. Just attach 
check or money order to cover 
cost of printing and mailing. 


















copies of ‘‘Want to Be A Tumbling 
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School or Organization 
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**Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” 


are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc.. 















SIGNAL HONOR ACCORDED 
BALLROOM DISCS 


An exclusive N.B.C. broadcast to Brazil in January 1947 
featuring Ballroom Disc Sambas and an interview with 
Albert Butler and Oscar Kosarin, pays tribute to the 
authentic rhythm and musical style of Ballroom Disc 
records. 































Ballroom 


DIse 


DANCE RECORDS 


DESICNED FOR DANCING BY ALBERT BUTLER 


THE STANDARDIZED RECORD 


FOR DANCE PARTIES 
AND TEACHING 


Authentic Rhythmic Accents 
No Vocals — Strict Tempos 
























BALLROOM DISCS are now in use throughout the 
country in Dance Schools, Clubs, Recreation Cen- 
ters, YMCA’s and YWCA’s, High Schools and 
Colleges. The following are typical of many un- 
solicited endorsements: 


MR. OSCAR DURYEA—Past President, Dancing 
Masters of America, and MRS. DURYEA, Presi- 
dent, New York Society Teachers of Dancing, 
write: 

“This is to tell you how much our pupils enjoy the 
Ballroom Disc records . . . They ask for them to 
be played constantly.” 


MISS GEORGETTE WERNER — Chicago Ass‘n 
Dancing Masters, comments: 

“A brilliant idea and it most certainly should 
revolutionize teaching to select music.” 


MR. JOSHUA T. COCKEY—Baltimore, Maryland 
—Second Vice-President, Dancing Masters of 
America, writes: 

“We are using your records almost exclusively 
and find them most helpful.” : 






































NOW AVAILABLE— 
Six Albums of Four Records each 
@ Standard FOXTROT Favorites 
@ Modern FOXTROT Hits 
@ WALTZES 
@ RUMBAS 
@e SAMBAS 
@e TANGOS 


Write for literature to 


ALBERT BUTLER SCHOOL 


36 Central Park South New York 19, N. Y. 
















































































the top, a downward drop about three feet from the board, q 
clean entry carried all the way to the bottom. With children 
one cannot expect too much height at first, not only because 
of their lack of weight, but also because of their inexperience 
in springing. As they become more accustomed to this new 
instrument and practice take-off and lifts from the deck too, they 
will gradually attain. more height. The biggest difficulty 
is to overcome the tendency to lean forward on the take-off. 
Most children do not like to take the chance of going higher 
and closer to the board. They are anxious to get into the water 
as soon as possible. It is only as they gain more confidence 
that they will take the chance of going up straighter, becayse 
then they see how much easier it is and how much more 
thrilling. 

Certain practices should never be allowed in conducting 
classes with children, or, for that matter, with anyone else. 
Pushing or rough-housing of any nature should not be permitted, 
The accident risk is too great, in addition to the factor of fear 
which may already be present. It is not advisable to allow 
board-bouncing at all in the beginning stages. Bouncing js 
an easy way to an early grave if one lands at an angle and 
bounces head first on the side of the pool, dock, or a swimmer 
below. ; 

Concerning practices in teaching, two general cautions are 
important : 

1. Students should not be allowed to stall. Frequently they 
will stand for minutes at a time, all ready to dive in but 
afraid to take the final step. It is wise to make it a rule never 
to let anyone stand on the edge unless he is ready to dive. If 
he hesitates more than a few seconds, he should stand back and 
lose his turn. He makes it harder for himself by stalling, and 
wastes everyone’s time. 

2. One should not progress to the next step until the pre- 
vious one has been learned. This is important psychologically, 
and equally important in building a firm foundation for future 
fancy diving. 

- Many elements enter into the teaching of diving to small 
children. It is necessary to understand how each child feels 
about it, how best one can appeal to him, and how far one can 
develop each child’s potential ability. The greatest thrill to 
any teacher is to see steady progress as the result of his 
teaching. Certainly working with children is very satisfying 
because progress is so fast and generally so promising. Espe- 
cially is it gratifying to see the smiles and excitement when 
the problem child of the summer finally makes the grade and 
calls, “Hey, Mom—look! I can go in head first!” 

ANNE Ross 

Wellesley College 

Wellesley, Mass. 


“The Gremlins’ll Get You” 
ONE approach to the safety education at the junior high 
school level is through dramatization. Prepared materials 
are available and may be used, but the experience becomes 
more meaningful if the pupils are encouragd to write and pro- 
duce their own plays and skits, based on their own ideas and 
couched in their own language. 

The following skit is not a finished dramatic production, but 
it suggests the type of thing which junior high school pupils 
might write and present. It is short, humorous, and based on 
familiar situations. The properties are simple and easily ob- 
tained. The skit needs only one rehearsal for all action is in 
pantomime, cued by the narrator. The narrator may use 4a 
script, eliminating the necessity of “learning a part.” 
Properties: Bucket of blood (crepe paper ribbons of red in 

wooden bucket); skates; chair; 2 sheets; base- 
ball bat; bread knife; matches; eyebrow pencil; 
cardboard signs for blood, curtain, cabinet, periods 
1 and 2, burn; ghost; gremlin. 

Costumes: Short skirt, bobby socks, ribbon, and_ sloppy 
sweater for Janey; black leotard for the gremlin; 
sheet for ghosts. 

The ghost speaks: The name of this play is “The Grem- 
lins’ll Get You If You Don’t Watch Out,” or “An Unpleasant 
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WITH HILLYARD’S FAMOUS MATERIALS USED... 


ay , Our orm i Floor Worries Are Over! 
ay 
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COACHES and | 
*& Hillyard’s Gym Finish produced and tested through many 






OFFICIALS. 
years of research and actual ‘wearing conditions’ amply 
Send For Your protects gym floor surfaces from extreme wear. Hil-Tone 
FREE Dressing protects its beauty with easy maintenance and econ- 





omy. Used on many thousands of the finest gym floors in the 
United States, and for the twelfth year on the famous Madison 
Square Garden floor. 





Copy of Hillyard’s 
New Basket Ball 
Chart and Score Book 






*% There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Specialist in your locality . . . his 
advice and recommendations are freely given, write or wire us todoy . . 
V and there is no obligation in this request. 








DISTRIBUTORS..HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO....ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. —— 1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 








We Are Looking Forward 
To Seeing You At The Physical 


Education Conventions 


Southern District, Memphis, March 12 to 15 
Eastern District, Brooklyn, March 31 to April 3 
Midwest District, Milwaukee, April 2 to 5 
Central District Meeting at Minneapolis, April 16 to 19 
National Convention, Seattle, April 21 to 26 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. Chicago 47, Ill. 


Garments for the Gymnasium Costumes for the Modern Dance 
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Fitness 


THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


By Dr. Florence L. Meredith 


Professor of Physical and Mental Hygiene and Public Health, 
Tufts College 


Here is a book that is greatly needed to 
supply the information that high school 
students should have and want to have 
about the science of well minds and 
bodies. This text does more than offer 
“rules’’ of good health procedure; it gives 
reasons why certain doctrines must be fol- 
lowed to avoid sickness and accidents. It 
warns about germs, inadequate diets, alco- 
hol and tobacco; discusses first aid and 
physiology; points out ways to a better ap- 
pearance; and stresses the responsibility of 
all to community health. 


SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 
EXCELLENT STUDY AIDS 


Up-to-date Reliable Readable 
Systematic Practical 


Teachers’ Manual Available 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 





















Road to Safety Education,” or “Calamity Jane Dood It Again” 
or “Look at Me Now.” 

As the curtain rises... 

(ghostly narrator raises sign bearing word “Curtain”) 

. we find the gremlin in hiding. . . 

(points to gremlin in corner) 

. . . waiting for Calamity Jane so that he may escort her 
to school for he knows that if he sticks with her, he'll get his 
daily dozen. 

(Janey, standing by the narrator, springs into action, 

powdering face, combing hair, etc.) 

True to form, Little Janey, with all the vivaciousness of the 
worldly A-9, rushes about getting herself ready for school. She’s 
very careful to see that every hair is in the right place, and 
that her lips are painted on just right, for that’s part of every 
high school girl’s training. 

(The gremlin pushes chair in front of Janey as she rushes 

about, then sits back laughing to wait for results.) 

Watch out, Janey—oh, too late. I could have told you that 
the gremlin was going to do that, but you wouldn’t have heard 
me, for alack, and alas—I’m a ghost. There’s nothing like 
youth—up to a certain point, for Janey is gathering herself 
together and is on her way to school. 

(Janey gathers herself together, grabs her books, and while 

walking, turns her head to wave goodbye to her mother. 
In the meantime, the gremlin has placed a pair of skates 
in her path.) 

Don’t turn around, Janey. 

(Janey falls over skates.) 

Can’t you ever hear ghosts? If you hadn’t turned around, 
you never would have fallen over those skates. Now you'll 
have to go to school with a banged-up knee. 

(Janey goes out grimacing.) 

Gosh, the gremlin surely is getting a big kick out of this. 
Where’s he going? To the cabinet; that means he’s up to 
some of his dirty work. 

(The gremlin runs to the cabinet, pulls out the bucket of 

blood, and ties a red crepe paper ribbon to represent blood 
on her knee.) 

Why, he’s bringing out the old bucket of blood. Poor Janey’s 
knee’s going to be sore. Now, Janey, don’t carry on so; there 
must be a silver lining somewhere. That’s right, like a nice big 
girl—go to school. 

(The gremlin follows her, laughing heartily. The ghost 

lowers the curtain, sign.) 

Ah me, I remember when I was as wild and carefree as 
Janey, but that was a long time ago—before the gremlins got 
me. If I weren’t a ghost, I could tell Janey a few things that 
would help make living in that world of yours more bearable— 
but alack and alas, I’m a ghost. 

We might as well float over to Janey’s class and see what 
the gremlin is up to. 

(Ghost waves arms as if flying.) 

If my unearthly memory serves me right, Janey should be 
going to her physical education class the first period. 

(Ghost holds up Period I sign. Janey bursts through the 

rear door with a baseball bat in her hand and comes up 
to the “stage.”’) 


I believe you people call it softball, only the way Janey plays 
it, it’s anything but soft. The gremlin is getting plenty of exer- 
cise in this class. Wow! Janey, how could you miss that ball? 
It was right over the plate. 

(Janey goes through the motions of batting and missing.) 

Wow-wow—Janey hits a homerunner and off she goes. 

(When Janey swings the bat the second time, the gremlin 
takes it out of her hand and hits another player on the 
front row in the eye.) 

But look what’s happened; Val’s been hit in the eye with a 
baseball bat. 

(While Janey is running her bases, the gremlin paints a 
black eye on the injured player.) 

Janey, why are you so careless? One of these days, you'll 
be the end of you—and of all your friends, too. The gremlin 
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certainly likes to have you do such dumb things—look at the 
pleasure he takes in giving Val that black eye you Started. 
That’s right; run your bases and come back looking sorry. 
Poor Val; she has to suffer just because you were so careless. 
Go on; go on—take her to “First Aid.” 
(Ghost pulls down curtain sign. Ghost raises Period II 
sign.) » ’ 

Here comes Janey to her “Home Ec” class. With that knife 
and those matches on the table, anything can happen here. No, 
Janey, don’t cut that bread without looking. Stop talking so 
much. Whoops—she dood it again. Pe 

(Janey cuts her finger and the gremlin ties some “blood” 
on it.) 

I should think one time would be enough. Now, Janey, don’t 
forget you've got that burning match in your hand. Watch out 
—Aw, Janey, won’t you ever learn that he who plays with 
matches gets burned? 

(Janey has lighted a match and turns her head to talk. 
After it burns her, the gremlin holds up the burn sign 
which he got from the “cabinet” and laughs, as Janey 
rushes out with both fingers up. The gremlin laughs and 
follows her.) 

Pretty soon they’ll begin to believe that Janey’s a permanent 
fxture down in “First Aid.” 

(Ghost shakes head.) 

Now, up here, accidents don’t happen; but who wants to be 
up here? All the good people who never caused an accident— 
to themselves or anyone else—live over. there. 

(Ghost points to side.) 

They get all the good things of life. But the ones over here 
—we don’t get anything but headaches—no ice cream, no hot 
dogs, no “cokes,” no nothing; nothing but headaches from 
watching you people do the same things we once did. I wonder 
what Janey’s doing now. You know, she’s one of our pledges, 
and if she keeps up at the rate she’s going, we'll take her into 
our most unhonorable society any day now. 


(Janey comes in very slowly, wrapped up in a white sheet. 

As the questions are asked, she gestures in explanation.) 

Oh, oh. It looks like Janey has really done it. I had a feel- 

ing in my unearthly bones that this would happen. What's the 

matter, Janey? Did a car hit you? It did? When? When 

you were leaving school? How? You ran in front of a car and 

didn’t look first? Aw, Janey we didn’t want to do it, but— 
welcome into our most unhonorable society. 


(Janey goes out, supported by the ghost. The gremlin struts 
behind, pointing to himself and patting his chest.) 
JEAN BENNETT, BEATRICE KAMBOOR, 
and ANNE MARQUESS 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Purchasing Archery Tackle 


T is never too early to start to plan for the purchase of 
archery tackle if the sport is to be introduced in a new 
situation, nor too late to plan to replace worn-out or otherwise 
unsatisfactory equipment. 


First, it will be necessary to find a good tackle maker, if 
possible, one who is an archer himself as he will know exactly 
what to do. It is inadvisable to buy commercially made tackle; 
for best results one should have custom-made bows and arrows. 
One can purchase excellent custom-made lemonwood bows for 


as little as $7.50 each, and excellent self arrows for $8.00 a 
dozen. 


If a coach has a group of from 20 to 40, she should have at 
least 5 targets. Five 14-pound bows are needed, one to be used 
tor the group at each target. The whole group should be 
started on these 14-pound bows, as the coach will find in the 
long run that it pays to perfect technique on a very light 
bow before allowing any of the girls to use a heavier bow. 
The next weight bow needed is 19 pounds, and two of this 





This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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Look to 


MEDART 
for... 


LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and locker 
room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment 
_ when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. — ‘ 











Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 


Steel Lockers + Steel Lockerobes - Gym- 
nasium Apparatus «Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops « Basketball Score- 
boards -and the new Acromat-Trampolin | 











Look in on us at the A. A. H. P. E. R. 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, April 21-26. Booths 25 and 26. 





Why, year after year, 
Broderick Gym-Suits 
are chosen by 


Physical 
Directors 







everywhere 


STY LE Broderick Suits 


combine beautiful, last- 
ingly sound smart style 
— with comfortable fit. 
Their classic simplicity of line, 
and commonsense freedom 
from frills, make laundering 
and ironing quick and easy— 
which adds to their life. 


QUALITY The genuine Brod- 


erick Gym-Fabrics used in all suits 
are guaranteed vat-dyed, Sanfor- 
ized materials. So they retain 
their original bright rich colors, 
SHIRT No. 166 Will not fade or shrink apprecia- 
bly. They are thoroughly pre- 
tested for strength and endur- 
ance. Seams are lock-stitched, doubly strong 
for long, hard wear. 


SHORTS No. 301 


PRICE Specializing exclusively on Girls’ 
Gym-Suits makes possible surprisingly low 
prices for such quality garments. Standardiz- 
ing on the most popular styles and materials 
assures the lowest prices possible. Your 
students pay no premium for Broderick quality. 


Plan to give your local stores your order early, so they 
can have BRODERICK PHYSICAL EDUCATION SUITS, 
in the style, color, and quantity needed for your classes, 
when you are ready for them. 


When in BRODERICK SUITS your class is dressed— 
Each girl’s inspired to play her best! 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION SUITS FOR GIRLS 


1727 So. Brand Blvd. 
Glendale 4, California 


2400 Broadway 
Parsons, Kansas 







weight should be purchased. As svon as a group of girls jg 
ready for a heavier bow, they should be divided into two 
groups; use two targets for the 19-pound bows and the 9 

three targets for those who are still using the 14-pound bows, 

The next weight bows needed are two 22-pound bows, 
group is again divided with two targets for 22-pound bows, tw 
for 19-pound bows, and the other target for those who haye hot 
developed enough skill as yet to go to a bow heavier than 
14 pounds. A coach is certain to find such a slow group, 

Finally, a 24-pound bow, a 26-pound bow, and a 28-pound 
bow should be purchased. Girls will probably advance a few 
at a time, from the 22 up to the 24, then to the 26, and som 
may be strong enough for the 28-pound bow. In this way, one 
will find the correct weight bow for each girl. Some may 
never be able to go higher than the 22-pound bow. 

As for arrows, it is wise to purchase two or three sets of 
the following lengths: 22%-23-2344-24-2442-25-25%.26 4 
very tall girl may need 27- or 28-inch arrows. The arroys 
should fit each girl correctly. A short girl should not yg 
a long arrow, and by no means should a tall girl use a shor 
arrow as the danger of overdrawing is too serious. 

Each girl in the group should have a finger tab. We have 
found the one-finger hole (the Marshall tab) to be the beg, 
A smoother release will be possible with a finger tab than 
with a glove, and the tab is much cheaper. 

Also an arm guard should be purchased for each girl. No 
one should be allowed to shoot without one. Girls have been 
severely bruised on their forearms because of lack of arm 
guards. Outdoors some sort of foot markers and small objects 
for points-of-aim are needed. These need not be expensive, 
Indoors one can mark the places for the feet with chalk or 
crayon. 

There are other pieces of tackle one may purchase, but 
they are not absolutely essential. These are leather quivers, 
bow cases, and tackle boxes, which are very nice to have if 
the girls are to go to tournaments. Indoors in place of Jeather 
quivers, one will need to have the school carpenter make 
wooden arrow boxes for each target. Cheap metal ground 
quivers may be purchased for outdoor use. 


The initial expense of archery equipment is the most one 
will have at any one time. Good tackle will last a long time 
if properly taken care of. We have just discarded 14-pound 
bows which were purchased 10 years ago. 

In conclusion, it is advisable to buy good custom-made 
tackle, proper weight bows and correct length arrows, and 
your students will enjoy learning the sport of archery. 

Epira C. RUSSELL 
Bloomfield High School 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


A Method of Improving Volleyball Team Play 

HOSE who have taught volleyball know that it is quite 

difficult to instill in players the idea of using a pass and 
a setup for a spike instead of hitting the ball back over the net 
the first time. When the ball is returned by the first player 
to get his hands on it, the players soon lose interest and with 
justification conclude that it is an easy game. 

While coaching platoon teams at the Navy Pre-Flight School 
in Iowa City the writer devised a s.heme to meet this problem. 
In practice games, regulation rules were observed with the 
exception that a team lost the point or serve if the first or 
second player returned the ball over the net. That is, each team 
had to take itg full three plays on the ball each time. If the 
ball went over the net on the first or second impetus, play was 
immediately stopped and the point or serve went to the opponent. 


This procedure encouraged better ball control, assisted play- 
ers to form the habit of passing the ball to a teammate and sét- 
ting up for a spike, and helped to eliminate the random batting 
back and forth which characterizes poor and dull volleyball. 
Bruce L. BENNETT 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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did You Know , ae 


UTRITIONAL deficiency has been pointed out by two 
N Chicago scientists as the cause of gum diseases in a group 
of 441 Italian children in Naples between 2 and 14 years 
of age, rather than the factors usually associated with this 
condition—age, poor oral hygiene, or improper chewing habits. 
The Naples study showed further that gum degeneration re- 
sulted in the loss of baby teeth in a fashion similar to that 
in which pyorrhea causes the loss of adult teeth. The two 
scientists indicated that the gingival diseases of middle age may 
be the result of a malnourished childhood and that signs of gum 
infection in young children ~‘ —_ should be watched for. 

HIRTY-FIVE leading organizations in health and educa- 

tion will sponsor the Third National Conference on Health 
in Colleges to be held in New York City, May 7-10. The first 
meeting of its kind in more than ten years, the Conference is 
being called to meet new health problems arising during the 
postwar period. Invitations to attend the conference, or to 
appoint delegates to represent the institution, will go to the 
presidents of more than 900 colleges and teacher-training 
schools in the United States. Planning committee headquarters 
are at the National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19. 

‘on 
A NEW method for speeding up polio research, which may 
open the way to development of a vaccine against the dis- 
ease and better control of epidemics, was claimed by doctors at 
the Michael Reese Research Foundation in Chicago recently. 
The new method was described as the direct infection of white 
mice with polio virus from human beings. Under the procedure 
used previously the disease had first to be transmitted to mon- 
keys, then to cotton pats, and then to mice. With the new 
method rapid and accurate surveys of stricken communities can 
be made to determine persons harboring the polio virus, making 
more effective control of epidemics possible. 
es 8 
= War Department recently established a Venereal Dis- 
ease Control Council for the purpose of insuring that all 
possible control measures are employed and to reduce the rate 
of venereal disease in the Army. The Council will meet each 
month to consider venereal disease problems as they affect 
service personnel, develop standard educational and control 
measures, and review control procedures adopted in the field. 
The Army is also continuing its drive against venereal disease 
by sponsoring the first postwar classes in venereology at a 
civilian institution. These were opened in December, 1946, at 
the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia with sixteen 
selected Army Medical Department officers enrolled. Another 
class was scheduled to open in January at the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles. 
* * * 
omen Educational Film Library Association will hold its an- 
nual conference on May 1-2, 1947, at Columbus, Ohio, con- 
currently with the 17th Annual Institute for Education by Radio 
meeting on May 2-5. EFLA’s conference program will include 
sessions on distribution, use, production, and evaluation of edu- 
cational films and other. audio-visual materials. The program 
will be of particular interest to representatives of public schools, 
colleges, public libraries and museums, state and federal agencies, 
manufacturers, and producers interested in audio-visual educa- 
tion. The chairman of the Conference Committee is L. C. Lar- 
son, Indiana University, Bloomington,. 
* * * 
N 1900 the ten leading causes of death (ten states reporting) 
_ were: (1) pneumonia and influenza; (2) tuberculosis; (3) 
diarrhea, enteritis and intestinal ulcers; (4) heart disease; (5) 
cerebral hemorrhage; (6) nephritis (kidney inflammation) ; (7) 
accidents ; (8) cancer; (9) diphtheria; (10) premature birth. 
Since then advances in medical science have changed the order 








WORKSHOP 
in 


EDUCATION FOR HEALTH 
and FITNESS 


at College Camp on Lake Geneva 


In a workshop students and faculty work 
together on problems of importance to the 
student. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE ANNOUNCES 
as part of its regular summer school, a work- 
shop for experienced teachers, administrators 
and others interested in advancing health in 
schools and communities through education. 


DATES: ‘July 8 to August 2, 1947. 


CONCERNING FACULTY: Several health 
agencies are contributing personnel to help 
make the faculty one of the best qualified 
ever assembled for a workshop in this field. 
More than fifteen successful practitioners in 
education and experts in the scientific bases 
of health and fitness will bring their expe- 
rience and knowledge to the workshop. 


CONCERNING THE CAMP: College Camp, 
Wis., 90 miles northwest of Chicago, is highly 
improved with conveniences for education and 
recreation. Housing ranges from tent cottages 
to private suite cabins. 


CONCERNING STUDENTS: Teachers from 
all grades and subject fields, including health 
and physical education, community workers, 
public health and school nurses, school physi- 
cians, ministers, administrators, and others are 
eligible if they desire to develop more effective 
programs and methods for meeting the physi- 
cal and mental health needs of persons 
through education. Persons with special cur- 
riculum and administrative problems and com- 
mittees with special assignments may work on 
them in the workshop. Enrollment is limited 
by space accommodations to 100 participants. 


CONCERNING DETAILS: 
Graduate credit: 6 points (4 sem. hours). 


Costs: Tuition and fees $55.00; room and 
board from $95.00-$156.00. 

Scholarships: Some scholarships are available 
for part or all costs. 

For full information, enrollment blanks, and 

scholarship applications address: 
Arthur H Steinhaus, Director of Workshop 
George Williams College, 5315 Drexel Ave. 
Chicago 15, Illinois. 














TIMELY 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Harold S. Diehl, M.D. 
Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health and Dean of the Medical Sciences, 

University of Minnesota 

Third edition. 707 pages, $2.75 

One of the leading textbooks in the field, this 
remarkable successful book has been enthus- 
iastically endorsed by teachers and reviewers 
everywhere. . The third edition of this authori- 
tative, readable, practical guide to healthful 
living has been revised to include develop- 
ments in the fields of nutrition, vitamins, 
physical fitness, immunity, normal sex life, 
etc: 


ELEMENTS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Harold S. Diehl, M.D. 
322 pages, $2.00 

Teachers say that this abridgement of the 
author’s Textbook of Healthful Living pro- 
vides the perfect answer to today’s needs for 
a brief, vital text geared to the shorter courses 
and heightened values caused by postwar con- 
ditions. It retains the flavor of liberal docu- 
mentation and descriptive clarity that gave the 
longer text its distinctive character. 


HEALTHFUL LIVING FOR NURSES 


By Harold S. Diehl, M.D. 
and Ruth E. Boynton, M.D. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health and Director of the Students’ Health 
Service, University of Minnesota 
534 pages $2.75 
Widely used in orientation, personal hygiene, 
or pre-professional courses for nurses, this 
sound text covers the essential information in 
personal and community health that every 
nurse should have, both for her own welfare 

and that of her patient. 


Send for copies.on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 18, N. Y. 


330 West 42nd Street 














and content of the list. Last year’s list read as follows: (1 
heart disease; (2) cancer; (3) cerebral hemorrhage; (4) 
nephritis; (5) pneumonia and influenza; (6) accidents (except 
motor vehicle) ; (7) tuberculosis; (8) diabetes; (9) premature 
birth; (10) motor vehicle accidents. 


 * = 


OF the total number of women who applied for service in the 

Woman’s Army Corps about half were rejected for physical 
or mental reasons. The primary cause was psychiatric with 3 
rate of one out of three (about the same for men). The second 
most important cause was gynecological. The third most signif. 
cent reason was overweight or underweight, but, unlike the men, 
more women weighed too much rather than too little. The 
fourth cause was bad sight and here the rate was almost double 
that for men. The fifth was heart trouble of some type and this 
about the same for women as for men, 24 out of every thousand, 
Bad teeth as a cause for rejection was almost five times greater 
for women than for men. 





Postwar Problems 
(Continued from Page 139) 


will change as changes occur in the fields of health and 
of education, and it will gear its curriculum to be in 
line with these changes. 
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Swimming Clinic 
(Continued from Page 152) 


bo 


25-yard free-style, lane 3, failure to touch at 
the finish. 

3. 50-yard back stroke, lane 1, incorrect turn; 
lane 2, lane disqualification. 

4+. Free-style relay, lane 1, second swimmer 
starting too soon. 

C. Each candidate compared her results with those 
of the two judges assigned to that activity. 
V. All groups were assigned to judge form swimming. 
A. One swimmer did the elementary back stroke for 
two lengths of the pool. 

1. Each candidate recorded her score. This 
score was compared with the average score of 
the six judges. The candidates were given 

ample opportunity for discussion. 
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B. The above procedure was repeated with another 
girl swimming the same stroke. 

C. The same procedure was then followed in judg- 
ing the side stroke, the breast stroke, the crawl, 
and the back crawl. 

VI. All groups were assigned to judge diving. 

A. One girl did a front dive: 

1. Each candidate recorded her score. This score 
was compared with the average score of the 
six judges. The candidates were given ample 
opportunity to discuss the dive and the scor- 
ing. 

B. The above procedure was repeated with another 
girl doing the same dive. 

C. The same procedure was followed for the front 
jack-knife dive, the back dive, the back jack- 
knife dive, and three or more optional dives. 

VII. Announcement of dates of trials followed by a 
discussion period. «» 


a 
> 





Industrial Recreation 
(Continued from Page 135) 


2. The plan is nearly always doomed to failure if 
management fully initiates the program. 


3. If management figuratively pours money into the 
laps of the employees’ association to run the program 
believing that their cooperation and responsibility have 
been met, it will probably fail. It should be understood 
that no program can be a success unless management 
and supervisory staff are continually in attendance at 
all types of activities which are run by the association. 
Furthermore they should, insofar as it is possible, be- 
come members of some of the teams or recreation 
groups. 

4. The program is only.as secure as is its financial 
structure. At the very beginning, funds may have to 
be made available by management for equipment, rent- 
ing of facilities, and leadership. The maintenance of 
the program should come from revenue-producing ac- 
tivities and membership dues. A budget should be set 
up at once on a yearly basis and reviewed every four 
months. Recreational groups should present their pro- 
gram and expenditure budget to the board of directors 
prior to the start of the activities. The board should 
be responsible for evaluating the budget and program. 

5. Experience indicates that the association should 
never be called a welfare organization. Recreation is a 
positive dynamic factor in living and not a negative 
“sick-dispensing” program. Such activities may be- 
come a part of the association’s program but they should 
not assume major emphasis in terms of leadership and 
finance. 


6. A program should start in a small way with a 
few activities that are of vital interest to the majority 
of the employees. The scope of the program can then 
be enlarged as each event, because of being well planned 
and well attended, becomes successful. According to 
surveys which have been made, the most interesting 
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@ Teaches correct breathing form. 
@ Protects swimmers from water enter- 
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1140 Broadway ° 
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Choose CAPEZIO 
Footwear and Accessories 
for Dance In Education 


Wear the scientifically crafted footwear and acces- 
sories Capezio has created for famous professional 
dancers for over 50 years!* Send for our free PE cata- 
logue, illustrating a wide selection of scientifically 
designed footwear and accessories for Modern Dance 
and Dance in Education. 
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“AB C’s of Public 
Relations for Recreation” 


The recreation movement has long needed 
a practical handbook in the field of public re- 
lations. No group of workers has more inter- 
esting, vital information to present to the 
communities in which they are working than 
leaders in the recreation field, but knowledge 
of publicity techniques is frequently lacking. 


How to get this human interest material 
before the public is outlined in this publicity 
primer for the recreation worker. 


No recreation department or private group 
promoting recreation can afford to be without 
this book. 


Price 85 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


* For young women with college en- 


trance requirements, a four-year program 
leading to a B.S. in Education. 


* Opportunity to specialize in physical 


education, dance, and recreation or in 


physical therapy (approved by Ameri- 
can Medical Association.) 


* June camp session on Cape Cod em- 


phasizes sports instruction—sailing, rid- 


ing, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 


craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in winter 


‘sports: session. Desirable residences. 


rf 


..Graduates in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massa- 
chusetts. 











UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Department of Physical Education 


Eight-Week 
Session 


June 21- 
Aug. 15 


Courses in: 


Sports 
Dance 
Health 
Relaxation 
Recreation 
Philosophy 
Curriculum 


Administration 


Supervision 
Kinesiology 
Anatomy 
Research 


Sports Session 
(Women) 
May 26- 
June 17 


(Men and Women) 


SUMMER SESSION 1947 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
leading toward degrees and designed 
to meet needs of teachers of physical 
education, coaches, and recreation 
leaders. 


A special course, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION IN THE WORLD TODAY, pre- 
sented by visiting lecturers, including 
Earl S. McGrath, Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts, lowa State Univer- 
sity; Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State 
University; Dr. Annette C. Wash- 
burne, Associate Professor of Neuro- 
psychiatry, University of Wisconsin. 
Dance courses in technique, composi- 
tion, production and accompaniment. 
Staff includes Margaret N. H’Doubler 
(special lecturer) and Shirley Dodge, 
formerly with the Mary Wigman 
School. 


For further information and catalogues, address 


Dean of Summer Session 


Box 44, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 














physical activities seem to be bowling, softball, golf, 
basketball, baseball, ping-pong, horseshoes, and tennis 
for men. For women, they are bowling, softball, ten- 
nis, ping-pong, basketball, and golf. 

Physical corecreational activities most interesting 
to employees are bowling, golf, tennis, ping-pong, swim- 
ming, and roller skating. Family activities that en- 
gender the most interest are bowling, golf, tennis 
ping-pong, swimming, roller skating, and billiards, 

The participation in men’s cultural activities is great- 
est in camera clubs, singing, music, dramatics, and gar- 
dening. These same activities are also the most pop- 
ular with women, corecreational, and family groups. 

The most popular outing activities for men are Pic- 
nics, fishing, hunting, skeet shooting, and skating. For 
women, picnics, skating, riding, and fishing generate 
the most interest. With corecreation and family groups, 
picnics, skating, and fishing predominate in the num- 
ber of participants. 

Social recreational activities which are generally 
planned most frequently are dances, card parties, so- 
cial or banquet parties for all groups, and smokers 
for men. 

7. As soon as feasible, it is very valuable to initiate 
programs for the children of employees. Both the 
boys and girls can be approached through gymnasium 
activities of all kinds: boy and girl scout club groups, 
summer and winter day-camping activities, softball, and 
basketball. 

8. The program of activities should always include 
events for all racial groups. Many times a racial group 
will organize its own association and carry on its own 
activities. Such a program is always possible where 
agencies for these specific groups exist with good lead- 
ership and facilities. 

9. Activities should be planned in the main immedi- 
ately following the working period and on facilities as 
near to the plant as possible. In large metropolitan 
areas programs may have to be planned within the 
local area where the greatest concentration of employees 
is found. 


10. The initiation of a program of recreation for 
mercantile and industrial workers demands the com- 
plete cooperation of all community agencies both mu- 
nicipal and private. In the majority of situations these 
agencies are very willing to assist, and in many cases 
school buildings will be made available for the various 
activities planned. 

11. The program of activities for both men and 
women is highly desirable. Furthermore, plans should 
always be made to include activities of a type which 
are suited to various age levels. 

12. As soon as possible it is very advantageous to 
initiate classes of instruction for those not skilled in 
the physical activities of the program. These instruc- 
tion classes should be planned in those sports where 
the greatest interest is evident, such as bowling, soft- 
ball, etc. , 

13. The program should be planned in terms of 
seasonal activities and should include intra-departmen- 
tal, inter-department, and perhaps inter-company ac- 
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tivities. Club activities, hobby, and choral groups 
should also be set up for the various seasons of the 


r. 
4. Probably the most important guiding principle 
would be to appreciate the fact that people cannot be 
“herded” into recreational activities. Nevertheless, 
they all have interests and hobbies which can be moti- 
vated, first perhaps on a spectator level and later on the 


participation level. . 

Finally, we should fully appreciate the fact that our 
civilization may rise or fall in terms of the way its peo- 
ples use their leisure time. Today leadership is neces- 
sary to provide opportunities for these people to have 
constructive, recuperative leisure. Tomorrow we may 
expect this promotion of industrial recreation on a na- 
tion-wide basis to provide richer living for all of our 
adults and their families, as well as to promote atti- 
tudes of mind and patterns of action which will better 
the records of production, safety, and health. Thus, it 
should also help in further improving the American 
standard of living. os 


Convention Tours 
(Continued from Page 153) 


be busy at recess-time physical education activities and the 
high school girls will be engaged in tennis, softball, badminton, 
and archery. This tour affords an unusually fine opportunity 
to observe a very well developed program. On the way back 
we will drive through scenic Volunteer Park where we may 
see the art museum, greenhouses, and one of Seattle’s reservoirs, 
returning about 12:30 p.m. 

Tour 9B.—This will be a repetition of 9A, leaving at 1.00 
p.M. and returning about 3:00 p.m. 

Tour 10A.—Leaves at 9:15 a.m. We will drive along Lake 
Washington Boulevard, past the Seattle Tennis Club and Kirk- 
land Ferry docks, arriving at the beautifully located buildings 
of Helen Bush School, a private school, coeducational for 
grades one through six, and for girls only in grades seven 
through twelve. In the lower school the program will be danc- 
ing and in the upper school, general sports. This tour will 
return about 12:30 p.m. 

Tour 10B.—This will be a repetition of 10A, leaving at 12:15 
P.M. and returning about 3:30 p.m. 

Tour 11A.—Leaves at 10:00 a.m. We will drive through 
scenic Volunteer Park where we will see the art museum, 
greenhouses, and one of Seattle’s reservoirs, arriving at Seattle 
Preparatory School, a Jesuit high school for boys. Here we 
may observe an excellent recreational physical education pro- 
gram which makes maximum use of somewhat inadequate equip- 
ment while working strenuously toward improvements. On our 
way back we will drive through the arboretum to return about 
12:30 p.m. 

Tour 11B.—This will be a repetition of 11A, leaving at 
1:00 p.m. and returning about 3:30 p.m. 


Tour 12.—Leaves at 2:15 p.m. We will drive along the shore 
of Lake Union past shipyards and industrial areas, through 
suburban districts and past the Jackson golf course, arriving 
at Lakeside, a private school for boys. The boys will be en- 
gaged in baseball, softball, track, tennis, and golf with special 
work on the putting green. On the way back we will drive 
through Woodland. Park to see the municipal tennis courts, 
extensive picnic facilities, rose garden, and zoo, then over the 
Washington Memorial bridge to return about 4:45 p.m. 


Tour 13A.—Leaves at 9:30 a.m. We will drive along the 
shore of Lake Union past industrial and marine areas to the 
north slope of Queen Anne Hill and the beautiful campus of 
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Néssen Creator of America’s 
FIRST STANDARD TRAMPOLINE 


now offers for immediate delivery 
The proved, advanced Model 5000-T at 


209.00 


F. O. B. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Made with sturdy tubular steel and heavy-duty canvas. 
Improved and refined by 10 years of design, test and 
nation-wide use at gyms, playgrounds, beaches, pools 
and camps . . . NISSEN TRAMPOLINES trained thou- 
sands in ARMY, NAVY, MARINES, AIR CORPS. 

WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 
200 A Avenue NW Cedar Rapids, lowa 











SMITH COLLEGE 


Now offers the degree 


Master of Science in Physical Education 


Four Fields of Specialization 
Excellent Facilities — Liberal Scholarships 


Corrective Physical Eaucation—Remedial ef- 
fects of exercise or modified activity. 


The Dance in Physical Education—Children’s 
rhythms, modern dance, folk and country 
dance, tap dance. 


Recreation Supervision—in camp, club, social 
center, summer playground. 


Sports—Techniques, officiating, organizations. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND INFORMA- 
TION.ON PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES. 


Department of Physical Education 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton Massachusetts 
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FIVE STAR TRACK SCORE CARDS 


KK KKK 


FIVE STAR is an equalized method for grad- 
ing the individual, from 1 to 100 points, in 
the 100, 880, Shot, High and Broad Jumps. 


FEATURES. . . individual achievement record . . . tends 
to promote competition within the individual to beat 
his previous record . . . splendid motivation for Physical 
Education Classes . . . five groups of a class may work 
at a time . . . thereby building group leadership .. . 
flexible enough to meet the exponent factor of age, 
height and weight . . . serves as feeder system to varsity 
team automatically when student can compare his per- 
formance with the standards as used by the varsity itself. 
Instructions and Summary Sheets, with each 100 card 
order. Postpaid. 10% Discount, payment with order. 


100 Cards @ $4.00 per 100 
500 Cards @ $3.50 per 100 
1000 Cards @ $3.25 per 100 


JOHN T. CORE 


1224-A W. Broad St. Richmond 20, Virginia 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


SARGENT COLLEGE 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION is granted on 
completion of four-year course in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in September and June. A major course in 
physical education with dance, health, recreation 
or sports specialization. A.M.A. approved phys- 
ical therapy may be chosen at the end of two 


years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


42 Everett Street 

























Seattle Pacific College, a denominational, coeducational College 
with an enrollment of about 600. In session will be girls’ classes 
in general activities and archery. The trip back will afford a 
beautiful view of the city and Puget Sound and bring us past 
the Civic Auditorium and new Seattle High School Stadiym 
to return about 12:40 p.m. . 


Tour 13B.—This will be a repetition of 13A except that we 
will see boys’ classes in sports, instead of girls’. It will leaye 
at 12:30 p.m. and return about 3:40 p.m. 


Tour 14A.—Leaves about 9:15 a.m. We will drive through 
the arboretum to the women’s physical education building on 
the University of ‘Washington campus. Guides will meet ys 
there to show us the facilities: lockers, shower rooms, major 
dressing rooms, swimming pool, gymnasium, class rooms, offices, 
study room, library, tower room, outdoor dance theatre, Jawn 
games, athletic field, tennis courts, archery range, and barbecue 
pit. It will be impossible for us to see the dance studio as the 
preconvention dance conference will be in session there. We 
will return through the University district and along the shore 
of Lake Union past shipyards and industrial areas, arriving 
at the hotel about noon. 

Tour 14B.—This will be a repetition of 14A, leaving at 1:15 
P.M. and returning about 4:00 p.m. 

Tour 15A.—Leaves at 9:15 a.m. We will visit the University 
of Washington Pavilion for men. Their extensive program of 
activities will include swimming, tennis, badminton, tumbling, 
handball, basketball, and they have even promised to keep their 
skiis out and waxed up. The golf course and the facilities of 
the famous Washington crew are each a block away. This 
will, indeed, be a full program. The routes traveled will be 
the same as for 144 and we will return about noon. 

Tour 15B.—This will be a repetition of 15A, leaving at 1:15 
P.M. and returning about 4:00 p.m. 

Tour 16.—Leaves at 1:30 p.m. We will drive along the shore 
of Lake Union past industrial and’ marine areas to the top of 
Queen Anne Hill and Seattle’s well known Children’s Ortho- 
pedic Hospital. Competent guides will conduct a complete tour 
of the hospital, including the recreational facilities and work in 
physical and occupational therapy. They will gladly answer 
questions and explain activities. The trip back will afford a 
beautiful view of the city and Puget Sound and take us past 
the Civic Auditorium and new Seattle High School Stadium, 
returning about 3:40 p.m. As the number who can be accom- 
modated on this tour is strictly limited, early registration is 
especially advised. 

Tour 17—This includes the Washington Athletic Club, a 
private club, and the central quarters of the YWCA and the 
YMCA. All three are within a few minutes walking distance 
of the Olympic Hotel and may be visited at any time all day. 
Directions and detailed programs will be given to you at the 
convention information desk when you register for this tour. 

The Washington Athletic Club program includes handball, 
swimming, gymnasium classes, volleyball, and work in the 
conditioning rooms. 

At the YMCA there will be volleyball, conditioning classes; 
tumbling, handball, swimming classes, and recreational swim- 
ming without instruction. 

At the YWCA activities begin at 10:30 a.m. From 2 till 4 
P.M. there is recreational swimming without instruction. At 
4:00 p.m. are the high school swimming classes. This is an 
excellent program of cooperation with the high schools, the 
groups being organized by them. From 6 till 10 p.m. the 
gymnasium is busy with classes, badminton, etc. 

Tour 18.—Leaves at 9:30 a.m. We will drive past the Harbor 
Island industrial center and shipyards along Puget Sound past 
Alki Point, the landing place of Seattle’s first settlers, to Lin- 
coln Park where we may inspect the Coleman Memorial pool. 
Of particular interest is its unique construction of intakes by 
which Puget Sound water is pumped, warmed, filtered, and 
chlorinated. This unusual outdoor plant is owned and oper- 
ated by the Seattle Park Department’s division of recreation. 
A short drive further on brings us to the Park Department 
recreational area which includes an eighteen-hole golf course, 
a public stadium, a roque court, a battery of floodlighted tennis 
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i aring completion, and Camp Long, an in- 
ee wen which coon for all interests of camp life 
os" scouting, including hiking and all problems of mountain 
climbing. We will return about noon. 

Tour 19.—Leaves at 1:00 P.M. We will drive first to Mad- 
ronna playfield, a neighborhood playfield equipped with flood- 
lighted tennis courts and ball field for night play. The fact 
that it adjoins the Madronna school and that both school and 
park department enjoy cooperation in its use makes it doubly 
functional. From here it is only a short drive to Madronna 
Park and municipal bathing beach. A few more minutes around 
Lake Washington Boulevard and through the arboretum brings 
the tour to a short stop at Montlake playfield (class B) to see 
the beautiful club house, a social center enjoyed by the entire 
community. Adjoining this is the site of the future municipal 
yacht basin. Continuing across the Lake Washington canal and 
through the University of Washington campus and University 
district we come to Greenlake Fieldhouse (class A) with its 
year-round program of lake swimming in summer, indoor pro- 
gram in winter, and two lovely recreational lounges for com- 
munity year-round use. The program is extensive and at this 
hour we will see children’s activities, especially a small boys’ 
tumbling class. The tour will continue around Greenlake, past 
lower Woodland municipal playfield, make a loop through upper 
Woodland Park to see the municipal tennis courts, extensive 
picric facilities, rose garden, and zoo and return over the 
Washington Memorial Bridge about 4:30 p.m. 


Tour 20.—This will cover the facilities of a unique and un- 
usual development in Seattle, a boys’ club program developed 
through the sheriff’s office and prompted by the problem of 
unruly boys. The program is in its third year and has attracted 
considerable attention. Leaving the Olympic Hotel at 12:00 
noon we will drive over Seattle’s remarkable floating bridge, 
33 miles through Cascade foothills to North Bend, where we 
will lunch at the boys’ camp for 50c per person. Returning we 
will visit two of the fourteen boys’ clubs, Ballard, an adapted 
building, and Greenlake, a newly built clubhouse. This tour 
should be back at the hotel shortly after 4:00 p.m. «» 





Eastern District Convention 


(Continued from Page 133) 


Panel: Dr. Lillian Lescher, Lula Dilworth, Dr. H. 
Frederick Kilander, Dr. Carl Troester, Dr. Lillian B. 
Davis, Philip D. Aines. 


Administrative Measurements 
2:30-4:00 p.m. Demonstration of tests. 

Section Chairman: Ivalclare Sprow Howland, Cortland 
State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 

Chairman of Tests Demonstration: James J. Carter, 
Quincy Public Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

Vision Tests: Telebinocular; John Alden Cox, Keystone, 
Mass.; Vision Test, Welch-Allyn Company. 

Hearing Tests: Maico Company, New York; Western 
Electric Audiometer, Graybar Electric Company, N. Y. 

Strength Tests: Physical Fitness Index, Millard Rogers, 
Syracuse University. 

Socio-Adjustment Tests: Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, Spring- 
field College. 


Convention Banquet 
7:30 p.m. Grand Ballroom. 
Banquet Speaker: Dr. Harry Gideonse, President, Brooklyn 
College. 
Toastmistress: Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 
Banquet Chairmen: Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin, New York 
and Carroll H. Smith, Garden City, L. I. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3 


General Session 
9:30 A.M. 
Presiding: C. L. Brownell, President-Elect. 
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Economy That Counts! 


For real economy, it’s the over- 
all in-service period that counts. 
That's why schools everywhere 
have found McArthur School 
Towels first choice for long 
lasting, economical service. 
And the soft, absorbent quality 
of these fine towels has made 
them the favorite with young 
athletes. For information on the 
McArthur School Towel Plan, 
write Geo. McArthur & Sons, 
Inc., Baraboo, Wis. 
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A 
First Choice 
for 


Every Sport! 
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The Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Sessions — 1947 


Graduate and undergraduate study, leading 
to degrees and to State certification. 


Specialized courses in health and physical 
education, athletics, and coaching. 


Instructional fees and living expenses 


moderate. 
INTER-SESSION June 10 to June 27 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION June 30 to August 9 
POST-SESSIONS August 11 to September 20 


September 2 to September 20 


for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 109 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College 
Pennsylvania 































‘Significant outcomes of discussions and workshops, 
Health: Dr. Lillian Davis, Baltimore, Md., Vice Presi. 
dent, Health Division. 
Recreation: John M. Harmon, Boston, Mass., Vice Presi. 
dent, Recreation Division. 
Physical Education: Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, State College 
Pa., Vice President, Physical Education Division, 
General Divisions: Dr. C. L. Brownell, Columbia Univer. 
sity, President-Elect, Eastern District. 
Address: Dr. Alonzo Myers, New York University, 
Student Section 
10 :00-11 :30 A.M. 
Presiding: Joseph Fino, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Men, Brooklyn College. 
Secretary: Wanda Wolski, Hunter College, New York 
City. 
11:30 a.m. Meeting of section chairmen and district officers, 
old and new. 
2:00 p.m. Legislative Council meeting. 


~~ 
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The YWCA Program 


(Continued from Page 150) 


in formulating or teaching the programs for these girls 
who choose to come for such activities. Required at- 
tendance of participants, as in school or college, may 
be far less stimulating for the leader or teacher. 


Health education committees have been interested in 
making health studies among girls and women in the 
YWCA. These volunteers have found it constructive 
to cooperate with such services as the U. S. Public 
Health Service, National Tuberculosis Association, 
American Red Cross, and girls are thus taught the use 
of such services in their local communities. Movies, 
posters, pamphlets, speakers, and all devices issued and 
available from public and private health agencies are 
adapted to use in YWCA programs. 


Conditioning exercises, teaching of sports and skills, 
relaxation techniques, posture training, etc., are planned 
as part of a modified and adaptive physical education 
program. Since many of the young women who come 
to the YWCA have left school early in life to go to 
work or have attended schools with little physical edu- 
cation in the curriculum, the association teaches sports 
and skills so that these young women may have some 
basis for true recreation. We know it is difficult to gain 
recreation unless one can execute certain skills with 
enough success to find the experience pleasant and 
agreeable. Recreation programs include boys and girls 
in games, dancing, dramatics, music appreciation, cul- 
tural recreation, and outdoor activities. Young women 
who have not learned skills may not feel secure in physi- 
cal sports such as tennis, swimming, and badminton 
when participating with young men. It is a feminine 
prerogative to appear at one’s best when in the company 
of the opposite sex, and boys must not find girls so 
inept that all fun is lost. Therefore programs run the 
gamut of popular interests and concerns of the day, 
and are planned for people, rather than around arbi- 
trarily given subjects. Groups of girls like to talk of 
their wages, their hours of work, their personal health 
and family problems, the kinds of rooms and houses 
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they find for homes, the food they need and find avail- 
able, the boys they hope to:marry. So YWCA leaders, 
volunteers, and professional staff need to have all kinds 
of resources at their fingertips. 

The YWCA’s in the United States employ about 400 
health education leaders. The YWCA is an interna- 
tional organization and American staff members are 
sent to help in other countries. Approximately half of 
the health education staff of 400 are located in small 
or medium sized associations, and the other half are 
directors or assistants of the health education program 
in larger cities where there is more than one staff 
member working in the health education department. 
In each association the health education director with 
an advisory committee is responsible for discovering 
the special health needs of the girls in that city and 
setting up a program to meet these requirements. The 
committee provides the knowledge of the community. 
The health education director provides the professional 
and technical knowledge about the job to be done. 


In the small association the director administers the 
equipment, works with the committee, does the neces- 
sary promotion, and teaches the activities (frequently 
with some part-time help.) As the job becomes larger, 
the staff includes both director and assistant. The 
assistant assumes a major part in the teaching program 
but shares in program planning and special projects with 
all-association groups. It is our thought that the health 
education director’s constituency should include all girls 
and women in the association, not just those who come 
to the health education program, for there are thous- 
ands in the YWCA’s in the United States who partici- 
pate in programs which deal specifically with the inter- 
ests and concerns of the business girl, the industrial gir], 
the homemaker, and the teen agers. The director’s job 
becomes more and more administrative as the scope 
of the work increases. Some of our directors carry only 
a few hours of teaching in addition to administration, 
and included in the latter function is letting the com- 
munity know what the YWCA has to offer by interest- 
ing flyers, talks to groups, radio publicity, and inter- 


views with business and industrial personnel. Such _ 


work involves the advisory committee. The director 
builds her committee into a strong group which can 
interpret policies and standards and the health program 
of the association to the community. The director is 
also responsible for planning and carrying out the 
medical examinations with the help of a doctor and the 
volunteers who record findings and make the contacts 
with individual girls. 

Staff candidates coming into the YWCA are individ- 
uals who are attracted to an organization with members 
of all religious faiths and nationalities, and people of 
various backgrounds and races. The staff builds pro- 
grams for women in different occupations, age brackets, 
and economic and educational experience. Initiative, 
imagination, ability to make first contacts easily and to 
work with all types of persons are therefore essential. 
It must be remembered that many groups of girls can 
form classes only in their free time at night. 

Minimum requirements for health education staff 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN, SARGENT 


In Collaboration with The Boston University 
Summer Session 


INTRODUCES 


A June Institute in the beautiful setting of Sargent 
Camp, 1000 feet above sea level in the Monadnock 
region of New Hampshire, near Peterborough. 
Opportunity to earn undergraduate and graduate credit. 
Courses offered this June to men and women are: 
1. Leadership in Folk Dance 
Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal 
2. Child Growth and Development 
Dr. Lawrence Rarick 


3. Hockey—Lacrosse 
Professor Gretchen Schuyler 
Miss Barbara Strebeigh 
4. Advanced Swimming and Diving 
Professor James A. Wylie 
Professor Ann Simmons 
Mr. Clifford Pulis 


Recreational opportunities include riding, canoeing, 
boating, mountain climbing, tennis, badminton, etc. 


Congenial living arrangements in camp-community 
atmosphere. 


Opening Date: June 18, 1947 
Closing Date: June 30, 1947 


FOR DETAILS WRITE 


DEAN GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE 
€ Everett Street Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








“Atlantis” 
Style 267 


Another National 
model combining 
smartness with prac- 
ticability. The “Atlan- 
tis” is a one - piece 
suit, full cut with 
new popular pleated 
easy sleeves, complete 
with bloomer. Sport 
collar, attached belt 
and buckle. Created 
for fun-charged gam- 
ing or serious calis- 
thenics. 


Spring and Fall orders 
Accepted Now. 
Send for illustrated 
folder showing oth- 
er interesting gym 

suit styles. 


National Sports 
Equipment Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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members in the YWCA are a bachelor’s degree in 


health or physical education. 


Graduate professional 


education also is becoming increasingly important. 
Leadership department services of the National Board 
of the YWCA provide an annual orientation course 
given during the summer, and accredited new staff 
members in the local associations are encouraged to 
avail themselves of this opportunity for additional 
training. «» 
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Midwest District Convention 


(Continued from Page 137) 





of in-service training should be used? How can teacher- 
training institutions help? What are the advantages of 
special physical education teachers on the elementary 
school levels ? 

Time ALLOTMENT 

Panel member: Robert Yoho, State Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Discussion: What should the time allotment be at the 
elementary and secondary levels? How much time should 
be given for health instruction? How can the adminis- 
trator or school superintendent be reached and awakened 
to the need for more adequate time allotment? Should 
intramurals be considered as part of the time allotment 
or as extra class hours ? 

INTRAMURALS 

Panel member: Howard G. Danford, Director Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Discussion: Should major sports wholly determine this 
program? Should the boys’ and girls’ program receive 
equal time? how much? At what grade should the intra- 
mural program start in the elementary school? What 
activities should be used for the elementary school pro- 
gram? for secondary schools? Where should we start 
interscholastic competition ? 

SAFETY EpUCATION 

Panel member: (To be announced) 

Discussion: How should we teach the proper use of play- 
ground apparatus? What are some effective ways to use 
school traffic patrols in a school safety program? Should 
all free play or recess periods be supervised by teachers? 
What are some of the possibilities for correlation of the 
safety program with physical education? What should 
be included in the curriculum of safety education ? 

Women’s Athletics 

Chairman: Jessica E. Nixon, Department of Physical Ed- 
ucation, Hathaway Brown School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary: Helen Smith, Flora Stone Mather College, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topic: “Are Women Officials Doing the Job?” 

Presiding: Jessica E, Nixon, Hathaway Brown School 
Cleveland, Ohio. ; 

Panel members: Dr. Miriam Gray, Associate Professor of 
Health and Physical Education, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois; Hilda Guenther, Depart. 
ment of Municipal Recreation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
representatives from Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia 
to be announced. 

Summarizer: Helen Smith, Flora Stone Mather College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Research Section 

Chairman: Laura J. Huelster, Women’s Physical -Educa- 
tion Department, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 

Secretary: King McCristal, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Administering and Financing Community Recreation” (A 
study of the problem in Indiana for the Governor’s Com- 
mittee), Garrett G. Eppley, Field Recreation Consultant, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

“A Study of the Effect of Varsity Participation upon the 
Academic Achievement of Letter Winners Majoring in 
Physical Education at Michigan State College from 1933. 
1943,” Roy W. Burkhart, Lincoln High School, Ferndale, 
Michigan. 

“Study of Persistence Despite Physical Discomfort,” J. 
Kenneth Doherty, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

“Factor Analysis of Twenty-two Fitness Tests,” Thomas 
K. Cureton, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 

Health Education Section 

Chairman: L. Josephine Wetzel, Health Education De- 
partment, Von Steuben School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Secretary: Litta Roberson, County Supervisor, Burton, 
Ohio. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topic: “The Problem of What to Teach and How to 
Teach Health Education in the Elementary Schools Most 
Effectively to Preserve and to Enhance the Potential 
Energy of Children for Their Life in an Atomic Age.” 

(Panel to be announced later) 


Teacher Education Section 
Chairman: A. W. Thompson, Director of Health Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Secretary: Dr. W. W. Patty, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 
(Program to be announced) 


Camping Section 
Chairman: Alice A. Nauts, YWCA, Toledo, Ohio. 
Secretary: Edward J. Slezak, Director, Winnetka’ Com- 
munity House, Winnetka, Illinois. 
(Program to be announced) 











REAL DOLLAR VALUE 


Activities in ‘‘HOLLYWOOD”’ LEATHER SANDALS (as pictured) are end- 
less—at school—at home—at play. For DANCE routine, nimble as a kitten 
—For GYM, adds pep to your feet—For ACROBATICS, soft as a rug—For 
TENNIS or PING-PONG, quick and frisky—For BEDROOM and LOUNGE, 
softly rests tired feet—For HIKING, steps up your energy—For BEACH- 
WEAR, easy loafing—For WEEKENDS or TRAVEL, dramatically smart and 
exciting, for there are many colors from which to choose. 


Exercise in them beautifies and strengthens your feet. Send shoe-sizes or foot-outlines for prompt de- 
livery for single orders or group orders. Send 75c per pair, plus postage; no handling charges. Guaranteed. 
Choose: TAN, BROWN, BLACK, PEARL, WHITE, RED, GREEN, or BLUE. 


SALES OFFICE 
Ww P.O. BOX 628 





HOLLY 


“PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED — 
(Also available—Dance Ballets and Streetwear Ballets) 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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Public School Section and Curriculum Section 
(This is a combined meeting) 


CURRICULUM SECTION 
Chairman: Edwina Jones, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary: Clara Hester, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Pusiic SCHOOL SECTION 
Chairman: Grace Woody, Women’s Physical Education 
Department, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 
Secretary: Olive Ewan, Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Program to be announced) 
4:30 p.m. Educational movies. 
4:30 p.m. New Legislative Council meeting. 
6:00 p.m. Group dinners as desired. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
8:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Leon Kranz, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, President-Elect, Midwest District. 
Speaker: Clark Kuebler, President of Ripon College. 
Presentation of conclusions of discussion groups. 
10:00 p.m. Square and social dancing. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5 


8:30 A.M. Executive Committee meeting. 
9:00 a.m. Demonstration of teaching methods. 
Presiding: Orville Cox. 
(This meeting will be followed by an all-day Aquatic 
Forum under the auspices of the Milwaukee Chapter of 
the Red Cross.) es 
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Problems for Consideration 
(Continued from Page 155) 


13. Adopt a plan to induce states to create state recreation 

departments. 
The Camping Program 

1. Develop an Association platform on camping. 

2. Develop and adopt national standards on camping. 

3. Develop an Association policy regarding school camps. 

4. Adopt a plan or program designed to provide camping 
experience for all children of school age. 

5. Prepare suggestions on how to improve camping for 
older campers. 

Rehabilitation 

1, Determine the role of health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation in the education of the handicapped. 

2. Determine the relationships of physical education and 
recreation to the expanding concept of activity therapy. 

3. Determine the relationship of physical education and rec- 
reation to the newer concepts of individualized activity in the 


PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 





A four-year curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers of physical education, health, and rec- 
reation leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. Accelerated’ program of 
three terms a year provides for the completion 
of four-year course in three years and three sum- 
mers. The college is accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








social and economic rehabilitation of the mentally ill. 


Guidance and Counseling 
1. Determine the role of physical education inmental hygiene. 
2. Develop a pattern for guidance and counseling in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


Tests and Measurements and Research 

1. Establish a practical series of achievement standards in 
physical education for all age levels. 

2. Promote a nationwide emphasis on an appraisal of physi- 
cal fitness at the heginning and end of each year of instruction, 
and on all grade levels. 

3. Adopt, in the light of experiences in the last five years, 
simple, practical, evaluative procedures. 

4. Develop standardized fitness tests. 

5. Develop standardized fitness and skill tests for girls and 
women. 

6. Conduct a nationwide survey to determine community 
health needs. 

7. Develop recommended procedures in marking and testing. 

8. Examine and evaluate health and physical education re- 
quirements in every state and prepare a uniform set of require- 
ments for all states. 

9. Determine how much physical fitness can be attributed 
to school programs and how much to non-school agencies. 

10. Determine sound procedures for measuring social expe- 
riences. 

11. Recommend a policy regarding honor awards on the 
state level. 

12. Adopt a plan designed to encourage more research in 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

13. Prepare a list of library materials for master’s and doc- 
toral candidates. 


Organization and Administration 

1. Develop a blueprint for scheduling physical education five 
periods per week. | 

2. Launch a national drive to reduce the size of classes in 
physical education. e 

3. Establish a national policy regarding credit for physical 
education. 

4. Adopt a national policy regarding the placing of the girls’ 
programs under men directors. 

5. Devise a national plan to bring about coordination of all 
related activities in schools such as the health services, health 
teaching, physical education, athletics, recreation, camping, and 
safety. 

6. Establish a national policy regarding time allotment for 
physical education. 

7. Establish a national policy regarding excuses from the 
physical education requirements. 

8. Study and compare the monies spent respectively for intra- 
mural sports and varsity athletics. 

9. Establish flexible standards on tax levies for recreation. 

10. Launch a national program designed for directors of 
recreation in every state. 





For Dependability 


secure 


NARRAGANSETT 


Physical Fitness 
Equipment 





Established 
1869 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
Providence, R. I. “Dept. A. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On October 6, 1947, a 15 months’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
schools of physical education or nursing. Selected 
applicants who have completed 90 college semester 
hours, including credits in the biological sciences, 
chemistry, physics and psychology, may be accepted. 


For further information address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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feowee American Junior Red Cross. 


Legislation 

1. Prepare one or more bills on legislation for health educa. 
tion, physical education, and recreation, and launch a national 
program to support it. 

Facilities 

1. Point out ways of making maximum use of existing schoo! 
facilities. 

2. Indicate ways and means of making greater use of all 
community facilities. 

3. Compile all the best practices in planning facilities, 

4. Develop a factual and visual presentation of multiple-yse 
facilities. 

5. Develop and distribute widely model school building plans, 

6. Establish cooperatively with other national organizations 
a set of nationally approved plans and standards for all indoor 
and outdoor community-wide facilities. 

7. Direct at least one section of the convention Working 
Conference toward the findings of the National Conference on 
Facilities. 

Educational Foundations 

1, Prepare and adopt the Association’s present-day philos. 
ophy on health education, physical education, and recreation 
in the light of present and future needs. 

2. Indicate. the contribution of physical education to the 
democratic pattern. 

3. Indicate in detail the methods by which democracy may 
be taught more effectively through physical education. 

4. Prepare and adopt a statement as to the place of physical 
education in American education. 

5. Formulate simple authentic statements regarding the 
physical, social, emotional, and mental characteristics of chil- 
dren and youth at all grade levels. 

6. Indicate the extent to which group work can be applied 
in the field of health and physical education. 


Miscellaneous 

1. Revise the platform of the AAHPER to emphasize the 
gains made during the war. 

2. Draw up plans to expand the field services of the Asso- 
ciation. 

3. Outline the desirable changes which should be brought 
about in health, physical education, and recreation in the next 
five years. 

4. Formulate policies to be adopted and steps to be taken 
to present the professional judgment of the Association on 
important federal and state appointments. 

5. Launch a national campaign to increase life memberships 
in the AAHPER. 

6. Devise a plan to alternate the national and district con- 
ventions and lend national support to districts in off years. 

7. Develop program plans for the 1948 convention te make 
possible a full year of planning in advance. na 





Recreation 
(Continued from Page 142) 


Closely allied to the recreational program have been 
the group therapy sessions in which the ward officer 
discusses with groups of patients etiological factors and 
physiology of anxiety symptoms. It has been the expe- 
rience in this installation that group participation in 
both recreational activity and therapeutic sessions helps 
to establish a feeling of group pride, and reestablishes 
to some extent a meaningfulness to the patient’s exis- 
tence. Thus he is better prepared to face the many 
readjustments inherent in a return to civilian life. 
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Rehabilitation should begin the day of hospitalization. 
[It should be synonymous with adequate medical care. 
The program described combines psycho-therapy, re- 
habilitation, and recreation into a well rounded, over-all 


neuro-psychiatric treatment program. «» 


References 
1. Pinck, Bernard D., and Morris A. Wessel, “Venereal 
Disease Anxiety,” American Journal of Psychiatry. (In press). 
2. Kubie, Lawrence S. Motivation and Rehabilitation. Con- 
yalescence and Rehabilitation Proceedings of the Conference 
Held Under the Auspices of the Committee of Public Health 


Relations of New York Academy of Medicine. April 25th and 
26th, 1944. 
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Central District Convention 
(Continued from Page 145) 


in Heavy Exercise,” “Circulatory Adjustments to 

Posture,” “Measurements of Speed and Coordin- 

ation,” “Estimation of Obesity by Densitometry.” 
Tour of laboratory. 


Women’s Physical Education and Athletics 
(Norris Gymnasium) 

Chairman: Ruth I. Hoover, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

Secretary: Joan Martin, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 

Lecture-demonstration clinic: “Tennis” or “Bad- 
minton” (to be announced) ; “Speedball,” Flor- 
ence Leary, Edison High School, Minneapolis; 
“Basketball and Volleyboll Officiating,” Dorothy 
Pulley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

4:15-5:15 p.m. Demonstration. John Marshall High School 
Gymnasium. Modern dance for high school girls, 
under the direction of Ester Haverson, North 
High School, Minneapolis. 

5:30 p.m. Dinner meeting of Legislative Council, University 
of Minnesota Union. 

8:30-10:00 p.m. Demonstrations. Cooke Hall, University of 
Minnesota. “Swim Inn,” Aquatic League, De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women, 
under the direction of Mrs. Louraine Larson, 





PERRY-MANSFIELD 


July and August—Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Horsemanship Training Course. Pack Trips. Camp Leadership 
Course. Theatre Workshop. Teacher Training Courses in Body 
Mechanics. Dance, Drama, Art, Music, Stage Production 


Address: PORTIA J. MANSFIELD 
216 East 70th St. New York 21, N. Y. 
ARCHERY TACKLE 
2\ ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLS 
aN SPECIAL WOOL FELT BACKSTOPS 


# FOR INDOOR SHOOTING WITH SAFETY 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 


Robin Hood Archery Co. 225,28 04? 7; 


NEWARK 2, N. J. 


PI.-9-2820 

















exhibition pool; Folk dance festival, Festival of 
Nations Dancers of St. Paul, Minnesota, under 
direction of Ralph A. Piper, University of Min- 
nesota, main gymnasium. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
9 :00-11:00 a.m. 

Presiding: Ralph Beechner, Lincoln Central High 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska, Member-at-Large, 
Central District Association. 

Address: “Common Ground,” Dr. Arthur Stein- 
haus, Professor of Physiology, George Williams 
College, Chicago. 

Recreation Films: 
for Recreation.” 

Introduction of new officers for 1948. 


STUDENT SECTION 


U.S.A.”; “$1000 


“Playtown, 


11:00-12:15 m. 

Chairman: (To be announced) 

Secretary: (To be announced) 

Advisor: A. F. Brainard, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

(Program to be announced) 

Meeting of New Legislative Council «an 


Editorials 


(Continued from Page 149) 


11:00 a.m. 





feeling of satisfaction. The demonstrations of both the 
music lover and the sportsman are the outward mani- 
festations of the cultured individual. Both have a fine 
artistic sense, the former, through small muscle sen- 
sory-motor response; the latter predominately through 
the large muscle sensory-motor response., 

Let educators heartily recommend, therefore, that 
boys and girls learn to do things with the large muscle 
groups, for in doing so, they are not only becoming phy- 
sically fit, socially and economically efficient, but truly 
cultured members of society—By Carl E. Willgoose, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW TO: 

THE PROGRESSIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 
. One year (2 issues) $1—Single copy 60c 
ORDER THROUGH THE 
PH! DELTA PI MAGAZINE AGENCY 
105 East Third Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 








Big Demand For Women and Men 
Physical Education Instructors 


Entire West including Pacific Coast states. 
Unexcelled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. 


ROC 


410.U.S. NATL- BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER Px O Me DENVER. COLO 














LOUIS H. CHALIF 
AMOS L. CHALIF 
LEON VARKAS PACO CANSINO 
EDWARD SINCLAIR JEANNE PETERSON 
Registered with University, State of New 
Est. 41 yrs. 





Diploma awarded. 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 





FRANCES L. CHALIF 


Winter & Summer School courses. 
— Intensive professional and teachers’ courses. * 


Steinway Hall 504-508 


% DANCES by Louis H. Cholif 


Teachable, Useful and Instructive 


SPRING SALE 


York Text Books 1, 3, 4, 5, Folk Dance Books 1, 2, 3 
Studies in Rhythm Booklets 1 and 2 
ALL FOR ONLY $16.00, NO C.O.D.’s 
Mail Order Catalogue upon request. 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency imdicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


Hygiene. Florence L. Meredith. Philadelphia 5: The Blaki- 
ston Co., 1946. 838 pages, $4.00. (4th ed.) 

This is a textbook for college students on physical and 
mental health from personal and public aspects. Its aim is to 
study the health situations that exist in the life of individuals 
and peoples, the objectives that arise from them, and what 
action is scientifically appropriate on the part of the layman 
and especially the college student. 

Body Mechanics in Nursing Arts. Bernice Fash. New York 
18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 1946. 
127 pages, $2.75. 

In this volume the basic laws of physics are utilized in a 
nontechnical manner and may be applied to physical ac- 
tivities which are a part of nursing practice, business, and 
industry. A preventive program is presented to help the 
nurse become more efficient in physical skills, avoid fatigue, 
remove muscular stress and strain, and prevent the develop- 
ment of postural defects. 

The Complete Ski Manual. Eddie Huber and Norman Rogers. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave. 1946. 
134 pages, $3.00. 

This manual gives practical instruction in how to improve 
skiing technique and how to excel. The text is generously 
illustrated with photographs and sketches showing the steps 
in learning to ski, equipment, and laying out trails and courses. 
Advice is given on selection and care of equipment, planning 
cross-country tours, and first aid. 

Health and Fitness. Florence L. Meredith. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 1946. 321 pages, $2.20. 
Here the author attempts to link what the high school stu- 

dent ought to know with what he already wants to know in 

regard to health fitness. The important problems in health 
are brought into sharper focus, principles involved in keep- 
ing safe and sound are discussed, and hygiene information is 
given concerning situations the student is likely to meet 
soon after he leaves high school since many do not go on 
to college. The subject matter included and the vocabulary 
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used have been selected to suit the level of high 

students. 

Scoliosis. Beatrice Woodcock. Stanford University, Califo 
nia: Stanford University Press, 1946. 100 pages, $2.09) 
This study, based on twenty years of experience by & 

author, is a practical approach to the treatment of scolig 

It answers the need of physical therapists for a works 

manual for the treatment of patients suffering from seolig 

Illuminating photographs and diagrams make it possible 


any physical therapist to follow the program. 
Modern Attitudes in Psychiatry. Number 10 of New Ye 


Academy of Medicine Lectures to the Laity. New Yorks 

Columbia University Press, 1946. 150 pages, $2.00. | 

This is a symposium on the use of psychiatry in the p 
tice of medicine. The material will be of help to psychiatrists = 
mental hygienists, and educators who are aware of the prob. 
lem facing the nation with the return of war-mobilized youth, 
A Guide to the History of Physical Education. Fred E. Leon. 

ard. Revised by George B. Affleck. Philadelphia: Lea & 

Febiger, Washington Square, 1947. 476 pages, $5.50. 

The third edition of this work brings up to date the sig- 
nificant facts concerning the development of physical educa- 
tion through selected organizations throughout the world. The 
varying ideas of physical education from the times of the 
Greeks and Romans to the latter-day movements in Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany, and England are described as well as the 
development of physical education in our own country. Dis- 
cussions on the playground movement and teacher training 
are also included. 

Foods: Their Values and Management. Henry C. Sherman, 
New York: Columbia University Press, Morningside Heights, 
1946. 198 pages, $3.25. 

Based on recent experiments and on wartime experience, this 
book is concerned with human nutritional needs and the new 
achievements by which those needs can be satisfied. Production, 
distribution, and use of foods .are discussed from the viewpoint 
of scientific management and the tremendous improvements now 
possible. It is particularly recommended to physicians, dieti- 
cians, and all leaders of family welfare and food relief agencies. 
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